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SUR-SHIN.E. IN THOUGHT: 


OR CHAPTERS ON THE CHEERFUL AND JOYOUS IN LITERATURE AND ART. 





BY CHARLES GODFREY LELAND, 





CHAPTER FOURTR. 
‘Strength there must be, either of love or war.’— Hotypay. 


Dear reader —and especially dear lady-reader — during all the last chapter 
[ have seen a slight shade of doubt, a delicate suspicion of dissent, gathering 
over your features, gliding over your glances and quivering in those negative 
nods of your head, as the rising breeze which goes before the hurricane shakes 
the queenly palm-tree. And now comes the remonstrance. ‘ All very well, 
Sir, very well, indeed ; but when we come to facts, is it not true— can you 
deny it? —that pathos is tender, and that tenderness is exquisite, and that 
tears from the heart are the test of feeling and of love? When I am grieved I 
weep, and I certainly do not believe that my griefs are without emotion, 
or — I suppose that I may say so— without poetry.’ 

Dear reader, this is a terrible dilemma, and one all the more painful because 
you of all the world — you, the representative of that sex in which all the best 
hopes of the future, its intellectual hopes, centre — you, really at heart agree 
with me more closely than you dream. We are both of the future — reflect. 

Yes, reflect, that beneath this wild froth, this whirling, broken spray of 
life, lies a quiet depth of the same element which is not foam, not folly. O 
reader! if you be a woman, an earnest, truthful one, one with a deep and lov- 
ing woman’s heart, which knows itself, though the world knows it not; if you 
are one whose inmost soul is daily moved and grieved at the thought that you, 
crushed in by circumstance, are not what Gop gave you the secret power to 
be; if you are conscious that there is in your heart, under many a film, a 
priceless gem, which some would prize with worship could they see its light, 
then you, of all others, should read with woman’s tact the struggles of one who 
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is speaking out the earnest faith of a life, and who, to make that faith known 
and to do what good he can to strengthen others, springs — wildly at times it 
may be, here and there — to call as many as he can in the crowd of this great 
noisy Vanity Fair to his wares. And I speak to women, because I believe in 
women — in some as they are, in all as they will be. I believe, because I have 
seen it, that when honest women are truthfully and intellectually educated, 
they grow up truthful, intellectual beings. I believe, that were they in girl- 
hood brought up less for show, less according to empty rules or forms, and 
more according to that self-reliance so much inculcated on boys, they would be 
self-reliant as are those of the other sex, and as gifted in the works of genius, 
without losing a single real charm or grace. I believe that women might be so 
educated that they would be earnest, natural creatures, no longer comediennes 
in society ; and that if this were effected, many men would follow their ex- 
ample. I believe that if a girl of average intelligence and healthy constitution 
were like ‘Mademoiselle de Choisy’ in the droll French comedy, brought up as 
a boy, and by extraordinary fortune kept in ignorance —I do not say of her 
sex, but of the thousand coquetteries and minauderies which now characterize 
the relations of the sexes, she would develop in more graceful form the intel- 
lectual energy of the boy, master the same studies, and be nearly as ‘self- 
reliant.’ And finally, since I believe all this, and because I know that many 
women, despite the present ‘accomplishment’ system of forming girls’ minds, 
are earnest and reflecting persons, not rejecting every thing because it is new, 
I have spoken so pointedly to you, lady-reader, that pleasant reality and 
cheering presence to a writer of the present day ; you, fair Woman, who have 
for two or three centuries taken the place of the ‘O Muse!’ of early days. 

You told me, reader, in the earlier lines of this chapter, that to you pathos 
is tender, and tenderness exquisite. And in like manner I can remember to 
have once heard from one whose beautiful and peculiar soul always awakened 
in me a most earnest and loving curiosity, that beauty was never so beautiful 
as when melancholy, for that then it seemed most refined. 

In that last word we have the secret mystery of the attraction. It is truly 
the refinement, the dignity ; the being lifted above vulgar and common-place 
daily feelings which is most fascinating to every mind, and of all delight, all 
rapture, there is nothing like feeling ourselves exalted. Love, intoxication, 
strife — all that excites — owe their deepest charm to this, that by them sE Lr is 
in one strange way or the other lifted up, out of self, to something superior to 
the last station occupied. 

You women, dear lady-reader, are naturally more aristocratic than men ; 
fonder of realizing more refined positions, be it in the eyes of others or in your 
own consciousness, and consequently you are more prone to take refuge in 
those impregnable fortresses of nature, the feelings. In sincere tears the 
duchess and the peasant-girl are alike elevated to truth. They recal that foun- 
tain of youth in Holbein’s picture, in which old women and young girls, queens 
and beggar-maids are all stripped of distinction, all of one age, and from whose 
waters all are going up equal in beauty. Decidedly, Dame Reader, so far you 
are right. Tears are refining, a7e esthetically aristocratic, and it is true that 
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melancholy often gratifies (even while it embitters) the deepest yearning of 
our nature — the desire to realize a higher ideal position. 

But unfortunately, tears are like brandy or opium: they bring a reiiction. 
The luxury of woe has its surfeit, and prostrates and weakens. There are 
times when bodily ailments require brandy, and when spiritual sorrows call 
for tears; but neither are needed when we are in health. To make melan- 
choly —as most writers have done —the highest test or phase of beauty, is 
like making intoxication the pleasantest and most desirable state of mind. 
That it is not, 1 know, for I never felt even from Veuve Clicquot — no, nor 
after the opening of those stupendous yellow seals which reveal apocalypses of 
Johannisberg, such exhilaration as one feels from simple, sober, perfect health 
on a fine Indian-summer morning. I have tried both—the one in Schloss 
Johannisberg itself, and the other every where —and of the two, the best ex- 
citement was that of my own bounding life-blood. So with that melancholy 
which in the long run is — like yellow-seal Hock —‘ ve-ry expensive.’ 

But health is better than wine, and strength——joyous, noble, high-toned 
strength —is more refined; more commanding; ay, more exquisitely aristo- 
cratic than melancholy. ‘Tears !— why, they dry involuntarily before that 
serene, self-reliant Beauty in whose presence all melancholy, be it never so deli- 
cate and refined, appears weak and pitiful. Even in the luxury of grief itself, 
you may find this proved. Is it not true that in sorrow the mind is gathered 
upon one emotion, lifted as it were by a strange strength into the intoxication 
of feeling? And now reflect. What is it that gives to Beauty its most ex- 
quisite fascination, its most delicious and enviable charm, if it be not power ; 
the power to influence and lead and move? You may say that Melancholy and 
Strength are different of kind but equal in fascination. It is not so. Let there 
be brought before man or woman a beauty most exquisitely refined by melan- 
choly, most tenderly subdued by pathos, and let the poetry of her tenderness 
act upon the beholders until they deem that enchantment can no further go, 
and lo! the whole charm will be rapt up and absorbed in a higher fascination, 
inconceivably nobler, when that beauty awakes to intellectual streNGTH, soar- 
ing on angel-pinions to lands of light, where the pure dwellers are. Onward 
through the blue, above snowy clouds, go the white, broad wings ton — 
how the world worships! Oh! how more exquisitely, more infinitely raptur- 
ous to the keenest sense of loveliness, is the upward flight of the angel than the 
sorrowful stillness of the earth-bound weeper ! 

Beauty ! you are very lovely when you are sad, exquisitely charming ; and 
to kiss the tears from your eyes would be nectarean. But when your soul 
rises in vigorous intellect, when you display cultivation and strength of char- 
acter, then I see the white wings flash out and the upward, onward flight of 
the angel. 

There is but one mystery of mysteries on earth or in heiven, and its name 
is StRENGTH 
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CHAPTER FIF TS 


‘ Disse allora Biondello; Bene, isvo verso 1a, is gli faro sotto.,—Boccacio, IL DECAMERONE GIOR. IX, 


I wanteD a motto to this chapter, one of those curt abridgments or little 
overtures expressing cither the subject-matter in brief, after the manner of 
Spenser, or the feeling which lies, obscurely it may be, in the heart. Greater 
minds than even Spenser’s have not disdained the motto — is not the scale or 
gamut of colors which Leonardo da Vinci painted over his Last Supper one ? 
And opening the first work at hand, that noble book ‘ Margret Howth,’ by the 
great-hearted Repecca Harpine, I found the following: 

‘*The self-existent soul! stopped in its growth by chance, this omnipotent 
deity — the chance burning of a mill!’ Knowles muttered to himself, looking 
at Holmes. With a dim flash of doubt, as he said it, whether there might not, 
after all, be a Something — some deep of calm, of eternal order, where he and 
Holmes, these coarse chances, these wrestling souls, these creeds, Catholic or. 
Humanitarian, even that namby-pamby Kitts and his picture, might be uncon- 
sciously working out their part. Looking out of the hospital-window, he saw 
the deep of the stainless blue, impenetrable, with the stars unconscious in their 
silence of the maddest raging of the petty world. There was such calm, such 
infinite love and justice! it was around, above him; it held him, it held the 
word—all Wrong! all Right! For an instant the turbid heart of the man 
cowered, awe-struck, as yours or mine has done when some swift touch of 
music or human love gave us a cleaving glimpse of the great [ Am. The next 
he opened the newspaper in his hand. What part in the eternal order could 
that hold ? or slavery, or secession, or civil war? No, harmony could be infi- 
nite enough to hold such discords, he thought, pushing the whole matter from 
him in despair. Why, the experiment of self-government, the problem of the 

ages, was crumbling in ruin! So he despaired, just as Tige did the night the 
mill fell about his ears, in full confidence that the world had come to an end 
now without hope of salvation, crawling out of his cellar in dumb amazement 


when the sun rose as usual the next morning! ’ 


I nave asserted that the genial. and fearless cosmopolite spirit which I hope 
may be disseminated in Art and Literature, instead of the debilitating tender- 
ness which is now their predominant characteristic, has not, as I understand 
it, been set forth by any writers; not even by those whom the world regards 
as most cheerful. It is true that the desire to make philosophy cheer and 
invigorate, has inspired many thousands of souls. Coleridge detected this in 
Ribelais, when he spoke of him as ‘one of the deepest as well as boldest 
thinkers of his age,’ when he asserted that ‘his buffoonery was not mercly 

srutus’s rough stick which contained a rod of gold, it was necessary as an 
amulet against the monks and legates,’ and most of all when he asserted that 
‘never was there a more plausible, and seldom, I am persuaded, a less appro- 


priate line, than the thousand times quoted: 


‘ Rave vals laughing in his easy-chair’ 
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of Mr. Pope.’ This is all true enough. But the inspiring philosophy of Rabe- 
lais, as I have asserted, was not for the world, and therefore by its very con- 
ditions, was far from being perfect. It differed as much from the genial univer- 
sal spirit now dawning on the world as branches of natural science shut up 
in the ‘mysteries’ and tradesmen’s guilds of the Middle Ages, differed from the 
same when enlarged and published by the true science of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Indeed I must admit that it «as cherished by all the daring independent 
thinkers of early ages under the name of Philosophy. Epicurus set it forth 
very distinctly, Socrates lived practically in it, Democritus — in fact, all who 
sought to school the mind against misfortune and superstition and to rise to 
health — believed more or less in it. Lucretius touches the point with a 
needle : 
‘O wretcuep minds of men! O bosoms blind! 
What glooms o’erhang the days of human kind! 
What dangers hover round! Will none discern 
Wise Nature’s cry ? her wants, her wishes learn ; 
She asks but this, a body free from pain ; 
And fearless mind of calm and happy vein.’ 

But, unluckily, through all the golden array of the ancient brotherhood, 
among all the sages who walked in groves or amid porticoes, there was no re- 
cognition of the fact that Philosophy must be imperfect until universal; that 
the cup could never taste sweetest until it should be tasted by all the world — 
by all the sons and daughters of affliction. No, divine Philosophy, consolation 
and fearless laughing strength, was for the Initiated alone. The superb old 
Initiated! With what a hearty good will they hated the dirty multitude and 
the barbarian; with what intense relish they enjoyed the thought of being 
apart reserved, adepti ; eating pleasant feasts in secret, unknown to the ‘ out- 
siders.’ It is true that I speak as a man, for universal philosophy was as yet 
impossible, and all things were following then, as now, the tremendous and 
inevitable laws of historical development. Remember that I am neither prais- 
ing nor blaming, but earnestly answering the question in what the Hilariter 
philosophy (so much needed by the melancholy men of the present day) differed 
from the practical philosophy so often called divine by those of the early age. 

But there came an era, or a being; sublime, universal, loving beyond all 
power of human conception ; under whose teaching philosophy became indeed 
truly divine, for it became infinite, and was thrown open to all. Need I say 
that I mean Jesus of Nazareth! I know the difficulties of the position ; | know 
well the acute wit of many of this day, who deserve the highest respect for 
their courage and love of freedom, but I must confess that though regarded 
from a material and historical point alone, that is a poor cowardly soul which 
does not feel the deepest earnestness of truth in acknowledging the Wonderful 
One, Jesus Curist, as the Lorp and Saviour of the whole world. Has, first of 
all, cherished the doctrine of throwing open the consolations of free thought, of 
freedom from old superstition, of love and strength and genial joyousness to 

ALL mankind. No narrow limits of Judaism or Romanism cramped Him, the 
first great Cosmopolite. If, as the translation of Egyptian Books of the Dead 
and works of art sufficiently show, the Mosaic religion was a reform of the old 
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Egyptian ; what an inconceivable reform of Judaism, and of that which was 
best in all the old philosophies, was the doctrine taught by Curist! 

I lose myself in admiration at the infinite adaptability, at the universal 
knowledge of humanity, at the incredible tact every where manifest in the origi- 
nal Christian philosophy of life. I am not speaking here for the delectation of 
those narrow-minded men who are, though they know it not, the creatures of 
all others inimical to the humane doctrines of Jesus, doctrines which are so in- 
finitely progressive and expansive in their nature. Nor for the ‘ serious’ 
Pharisees, who make life bitter by their avoidance of ‘the world ;’ who disgrace 
our whole Anglo-Saxondom by their vindictive Hebrew psalming and cursing ; 
who calumniate the dear Curist who loved little children, by making life a hell 
for the young in constantly limiting and again limiting all pleasure and amuse- 
ment and merriment. I have known professed atheists, who had more of 
Curist’s spirit in them than these hyenas of faith. There is no greater hypo- 
crisy than when such men profess to regard Christianity as the most glorious 
development of infinite power. And so all the world will some day speak, 
when Christianity shall be taught as Curist taught it, as it once existed, before 
it was defiled with all the Oriental corruptions and forms and miseries which it 
gathered up in the second century. 

That Christianity was to a certain degree on its secular side a reform ; or 
rather, that it judiciously and eclectically retained all that was good in the old 
faith, especially its joyousness and love of what was pleasant and healthy in 
Nature, is to me also a matter of faith. Why is it that many divines pass over 
so gingerly, as though giving a hold to infidel speculation, the fact, which must 
sooner or later be known to all the world; that the ewp with the bread and 
wine were primevally ancient symbols, typical of life and regeneration ; bor- 
rowed from early rites? With the Hindu Yoni goblet, with the golden can of 
Northern races, with the tazza-shaped beaker forming the central point of 
every heathen ‘mystery’ and secret rite of old, are we to suppose that it was 
adopted in the sacrament, without reference to early associations or meanings ?* 
No, it was a recognition of the life, flowing through eternity and all its 
changes, of reviving wine, of human love and birth and death, of bounteous, 
beautiful nature, with its joys and continually renewed strength — the whole 
given not in funeral guise, not with fasting, but as a joyous feast. 

The whole New Testament abounds in symbols, myths and proverbs, taken 
from heathen antiquity, but carefully stripped of all the ethnic-consecrated 
vileness and cruelty and tyranny which had gathered around them. Thus they 
are delicately and beautifully woven into a purer and more liberal faith, whose 
object was that the healthy joys of life, and all knowledge of divine trutn, 


* AccorDING to Justin Martyr this use of the cup and other coincidences between the old religion 
and the new were due to diabolical anticipation—the devils knowing that the sacrament and baptism 
would be used in the cause of truth in after-years, cunningly introduced them into religion thousands of 
years in advance, in order to detract from their value and originality when their time should come. It 
is amusing to find Roman Catholics writers, down even to Father Huc, accounting for the identity of the 
Buddhist forms of religion with those of their own church, by attributing every thing to the direct agency 
of the devil. Cela coute si pew. There was always among the patres of Justin’s stamp a strong ten- 
dency to ‘ curse those fellows who said our good things before we uttered them.’ 
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should be given not to a few kings, a few priests, a few initiated into ‘ myste- 
ries,’ as of old, but to the whole world, for Christianity was the first Republic- 
anism. It was no poverty of invention in Hm whose genius was beyond all 
conception, precedent or subsequent example, which prompted this calling 
from ancient myths. It was done that men should continue to revere what 
was good in their old religion and retain its true earthly enjoyments. And it 
indicates a degree of magnanimity and charity which may well put to shame 
those bigots who would root out every trace of rival sects ; who did not in by- 
gone times spare fire or fagot, and who would not spare them now could they 
use them to advance their paltry isms and mole-hill doctrines. 

Christianity, as taught by our Lorp Jesus Curist, was eminently healthy, 
brave-hearted and joyous. It did not commend celibacy, that devil’s own de- 
vice, nor excess of fasting, nor too long prayers, nor righteousness over-much. 
It did not approve of growing fat in wealth, to the neglecting the culture of in- 
tellect and morals and our higher faculties ; in fact, this is practically more de- 
cried in the New Testament than are other sins, on which the much popular 
preaching of the present day lays infinitely greater stress. It does not approve 
of any excess of care, even in daily duties, when carried so far as to induce ne- 
glect of that ‘ one thing needful’ to elevated humanity, or of that ‘ better part 
which distinguishes us from mere ants or bees. Christianity would never have 
prohibited youths and maidens from dancing around May-poles because the 
‘ungodly’ did so, or hack them down because some foul-minded old canter had 
discovered that they were ancient Phallus-symbols : a fact of which youths and 
maidens were probably ignorant till he toldthem. Curist retained many a 
weightier fragment of the old worship than this. Christianity, in fact, if we 
make due allowance for the age and people in which it manifested itself, and 
the enormous iniquities against which it then had to make front, gives no war- 
rant for the endless miseries and melancholy dirges, the wails and howls and 
agonizing groans which are continually raised in its name by men whom Jesus 
would have been the first to reprove. It was a religion of life and of beauty, of 
friendship and temperate mirth, of love, truth and manliness ; one which op- 
posed neither feasting at weddings nor ‘ going a-fishing.’ 

It is very true that Christianity soon became synonymous with melancholy 
and strife, as Curist Himsetr predicted it would. Such a tremendous transition 
as the transfer of the equal rights given by Nature, from a few to the many, 
could not be effected without fearful tornadoes of wrath, death-struggling and 
confusion, over all which must rise again and again wails and sharp cries of 
agony. For eighteen hundred years that transfer of rights from the few to the 
many has lasted, and even now, all that we can boast is, that within the 
memory of man it has become a generally recognized truth among the great 
thinking minds of Europe and America that all mankind will gradually progress. 
Fortunately, the great mass of intellectual strength does at length recognize 
this, and having recognized it, is working to realize it. We may draw a free 
breath, for man’s Rights are now only a question of time. But it has cost 
eighteen hundred years of agony, and now we just see light. Well, it was 
worse before. 
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[ may be pardoned if, when looking out in the world and seeing so much 
suffering, which requires cheerful encouragement and vigorous labor, with un- 
daunted heart and merry mood, I hear all around nothing but doleful cries, 
soft, beautiful wails or monastic monodies, decrying the world and advocating 
seclusion from its sorrows and from contact with its coarseness, I become im- 
patient. Oh! you sing very sweetly, you prove very musically that ‘the rose 
goes with the wind, but the thorns remain behind,’ and with true Tennysonian 
opium or lotus charm, with a yearning passion which exquisitely poisons and 
mortally enervates, do you wail to the wind-harp melodies of sorrow or of 
salvation ! 

‘Goop singers, ’t is a saintly theme, 
And very saintly sung ; 

But hold, I pray ye, though it stream 
So smoothly off the tongue. 

He who would show his name enrolled, 
His flag for Gop unfurled, 

Had better ply like wrestler bold 


ox“ 


This froward, wicked world.’* 

Young writer, young artist, whoever you be, I pray you go to work in this 
roaring, toiling, machine-clanking, sunny, stormy, terrible, joyful, common- 
place, vulgar, tremendous world in downright earnest. By all the altars of 
Greek beauty themselves, I swear it to you; yes, by all that Raphael painted 
and Shakspeare taught ; by all the glory and dignity of all art and of all 
Thought ! you will find your most splendid successes not in cultivating the 
worn-out romantic, but in /oving the growing Actual of life. Master the past 
if you will, but only that you may the more completely forget it in the present. 
He or she is best and bravest among you who gives us the freshest draughts of 
reality and of Nature. It lies all around you — in the foul smoke and smell of 
the factory, amid the crash and slip of heavy wheels on muddy stones, in the 
blank-gilt glare of the steam-boat saloon, by the rattling chips of the faro-table, 
in the quiet, gentle family-circle, in the opera, in the six-penny concert, the 
hotel, the watering-place, on the prairie, in the prison. Not as the poor play- 
wright and little sensation-story-grinder see them, not as the manufacturers of 
Magdalen-elegies and mock-moral and mock-philanthropical tales skim them, 
but in their truth and freshness as facts, around and through which sweep in- 
cessantly the infinite joys and agonies, the dreams and loves and despair of 
humanity. Heavens! is not Lire as earnest and as mysterious and as well 
worth the fierce grapple of Genius, here and nov, in this American nineteenth 
century, as it ever was under the cedars of Italy, the olives of Greece, the palms 
of Morning Land? Is there not as much, or more vigor and raciness in the 
practical souls of the multitude and in their never-ending strife with Nature, as 
among the spoiled and dainty darlings of fortune and among the nerveless, 
mind-emasculated Victims of Society who sing us their endless Miserere from 
the Sistine chapels of fashionable novels? You know there is, and if you 
watch the time, you may see that it is the warm truth from real life, which is 


most eagerly read and which goes most directly to the hearts of all. Never 


* UnLanp. Translated by ALEXANDER PLATT. 
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yet in history was there an age or a country so rich in great ideas, in great 


developments, or which offered such copious material to the writer as these of 


ours. Be bold and seize it with a strong hand. Those who are to live after us 
will wonder as we now do of the great eras of the past, that there were so few on 
the spot to picture them. Yet, why speak of great scenes, when humanity and 
Nature are always great — great in small things even, far beyond our utmost 


power of apprehension? Forget the spirit of the past, live in the present, and 





thus —and thus only —you will secure a glorious and undying reward in the 


future. 


A REVERIE. 


Tue sun-light rises from the wall, 

And the long spring day is near its close ; 
I hear the old clock tick in the hall — 

How like the restless heart it goes! 
Beating, beating, beating still, 

Whether the sky be clouded or bright ; 
Beating, beating, beating still, 

Through the busy day and the quiet night! 


Now the bells are sounding clear, 
Ringing out on the still air ; 

This the burden to our ear, 
Which their music seems to bear : 

‘Come, ye young and happy hearts! 

Give your Maker all the praise! 

Come, ye sad ones! *T is His love, 
For a while o’erclouds your days! ’ 


Now the bells have died away, 
Stars come out in the deep blue sky; 
Little birds have sought their nests, 
Safe beneath our Fatuer’s eye. 
So let us, whate’er betide, 
Trust in Hm who never sleeps ; 
But, unchangeable in love, 
Ever all in safety keeps. 
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A SUMMER ADVENTURE. 


Oo. CHICKWEED, 


Or course I have a story to tell, else I should not be here. And yet I feel 
so unacquainted, and am so particularly bashful before you, gentle reader, | 
must say, that very large doubts rest on my mind, as to the most appropriate 
method of introducing myself. Shall I go back to that immensely early period 
of history, when my excellent’ ancestor, Timothy de Chikwede, attended the 
primary school, as a playmate and favorite of William the Conqueror? I say 
commencing there, shall I trace the line down to myself, telling you who were 
famous for good or evil in the Chickweed family, who were hanged, and who 
ought to have been, but by some hocus-pocus were not? And shall I hon- 
estly confess that, like many another ‘old family,’ owing to some one’s careless- 
ness in the matter of records, we are compelled to supply a few links from our 
imagination? Or shall I simply hand you my card, ‘Mr. Orestes Chickweed,’ 
‘Good Public,’ and requesting said public to imagine me, hat in hand, very 
gracefully making my bow ? 

I think I°ll try the latter. There is so little that is really reliable occurring 
now-a-days, that if I tell you a long story on the first plan, I entertain serious 
doubts whether you would believe it. I judge you a good deal by myself. In 
fact, as you may have noticed, that mode of forming an opinion is quite preva- 
lent in the world. So, as a general thing, when I hear people boasting of their 
‘ancient family,’ I quietly close my lips, and execute an inward whistle. 

But now you see by the second plan, being in possession of my card, you 
have only to send down to the Mercantile Agency of Messrs. Know’em and 
Black’em, and you will be supplied with an accurate (more or less) description 
of my financial standing, personal character, my age, whether I am married or 
not, and whether at the last Presidential election, I cast my vote for the excel- 
lent gentleman who now dwells in the White House, or threw it away on the 
late Mr. Bell, (politically late, I mean,) at least very possibly. I have noticed 
the agency clerks are very minute in their descriptions sometimes. 

I can save you a good deal of trouble, I suppose, by saying — but hold, 
Ill go on with my story, and you can satisfy your curiosity, if you choose to 
go with me. 

I may say this much, however. [ama junior partner in a hardware con- 
cern, down-town. If you wish to find us, I will say, our store is between 
Broadway and the East River; at the same time, below Canal-street. In fact, 
considerably so. Quite a walk, I may add. Last summer, quite early in June, 
I rose from a sick-bed, where by reason of over-exertion and exposure, while 
travelling westward, I had been a prisoner for rather more than a month, and 


thought I would go home to New-England, recruit, and visit what few relations 
I could find. 
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Of course I stopped a day or two in Newport, but *t was too early to find 
any one there, and [ was soon off for the North. 
A few miles out of one of New-England’s best cities, I had several aunts, 
who lived together in a fine old place, in the village of Ashland. Thither I 
went, received a hearty greeting, after an absence of five years, and was soon 
sufficiently at home to see what changes had occurred since my previous visit. 
The village had increased greatly ; and when I went to meeting of Sunday, I 
was surprised to find how very few people comparatively I could recognize, 
: though I could not but feel gratified at the amount of attention bestowed upon 
; myself. 
Of course a vast amount of calling and tea-drinking followed. I evaded 
what I could, for I found myself entirely too weak for the incessant talking 
that was required of me; and a walk in the woods, with old Towser only to 
talk with, was undoubtedly much more for my physical benefit. 
As I came home, just at dusk, one night, I found sitting on the door-step, 
talking with my aunt Keziah, a young lady and gentleman, whom I found, 
by an introduction, to be Miss Nannie H , and her brother Ned I 
knew by the name that the family were rather new-comers, who occupied a 
fine house, about half-a-mile distant, and were reputed wealthy. Only that 
very morning my aunt Keziah had said I should certainly like Miss Nannie. 
As for the young lady, it was hardly light enough for me to particularize, but I 
E concluded she was pretty. Her figure was slender, and her features apparently 
E good. Her voice was gentle and clear, her language elegant, and she seemed 
familiar with society. A very pleasant conversation was kept up, mostly by 
Miss H and myself, until my aunt Elizabeth, who had assumed my phy- 
sical care, issued the most positive orders that we must come in out of the 
dampness. 











It is ‘a good thing’ to have a careful aunt, especially in the country, where 
the night-air is so chilly and damp. But still I hardly appreciated her kind- 
ness, I am afraid, that night, because it reminded our visitors that it was get- 
ting late, and I was consequently deprived of further intercourse with my fair 
friend that evening. But they left an invitation to tea, of course, which was 
duly honored, and our acquaintance and friendship progressed rapidly. My 
physical condition speedily improved under her gentle nursing, and my inven- 
tive mind was sorely taxed to keep my partners under the impression that my 
health still required a few weeks’ delay. 

Sweet Nannie! How well to-night thy bright face comes up before me! 
Thy clear blue eye I seem to see, looking affectionately up to mine. Thy gen- 
tle head is leaning on my shoulder, and I feel thy warm breath on my sun- 
burnt cheek. 


eel i mae eee 


But I am getting ahead of my story. Day after day our friendship strength- 
ened. Idler as I was, I learned that the H —— mansion was a pleasant place, 
and I was cordially welcomed there. I took interest in the old man’s beautiful 
trees and flowers, the brother’s youthful plans, and Nannie’s kind mother I 
loved as my own. Nannie brought out her sketch-book, and taught me what 
she knew; and piece by piece, I believe we copied almost every thing on the 
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estate. In turn I taught her the soft language of Italia, and told her all I 
could recall of that beautiful land ; for a year of my life was passed there, 
and Rome was as familiar as the village where I was born. 

I had not asked her to love me yet ; I can hardly say why, for I felt almost 
certain of success. 

I got back to my aunts’ residence one night, from a day's sporting, and 
found a letter from old VY ——, (our senior partner,) which said that ‘ma’ (Mrs. 
V ——) was tugging away at him to go to Newport; and he would be grati- 
fied, if I felt able, to have me return the next week. As I bestowed an inward 
malediction on the fashionable lady, the door-bell rang, and two young gentle- 
men of the village were ushered in, who announced themselves a committee 
from a party going down the harbor on a sailing and fishing excursion, on the 
second succeeding day, and would be very happy if Mr. Chickweed and 
Miss H —— would accompany them. I am sure I blushed a little, as I heard 
this message, and I think my thanks and conditional acceptance must have 
been expressed in a rather stammering tone. How should they know I was 
interested in Nannie? But they find out things rapidly in the country. I ex- 
pect Nannie’s greyhound must have spread the news. No one else had seen 
me kiss her. 

It was a beautiful summer morning, half-an-hour before sunrise, as our 
party, about fifty in number, and nearly equally divided, climbed into severa 
large wagons, which were to take us the half-dozen miles that intervened be- 
tween the village and the city. Iam sure I tried to be generally agreeable ; 
but without any special effort on my part, a seat was saved for me by the side 
of my dear little Nannie. Still we were all wide awake, and very happy ; and 
the ride was much too short that brought us to the pier, where our beautiful 
yacht, ‘Gypsey,’ was taking in provisions, ice, fish-lines, and darkies, for our 
voyage. 

After considerable delay, the ‘ Gipsey’ cast off, and with a moderate breeze 
we went gently down the harbor, with the main-sail and jib set, the fore-sail 
being arranged to form an awning from the sun, under which tables were 
placed, and we ate a hearty breakfast. Meanwhile, the wind freshened, and 
breakfast done, we set the fore-sail, and our little bark dashed gallantly on. 

The fishing-ground was reached in good season, and a number of lines were 
dropped to the finny tribe below, inviting them on board to dinner. I fear 
some deception was practised, for in a brief season about thirty cod, haddock, 
and sculpins were on board, and exhibiting by their activity, that they had n’t 
quite seen the ‘ point of the thing,’ in their hasty acceptance, and in fact rather 
regretted the same But it was too late, and our sable cook listened to them 
with the most heartless indifference. 

Finding ourselves drifting badly, and several of our party sea-sick, our ves- 
sel was headed for the shore of a small island, on the sheltered side of which a 
landing was effected, and we were allowed to run on shore while dinner was 
preparing. 

A jolly lot we were around that table. Toasts and speeches and presenta- 
tions were the order of the day, and all went ‘ merry as a marriage bell.’ One 
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young collegian, I remember, had two speeches to make: one in accepting a prize 
for his fayre lady, and one in presenting a prize to another. By one of those 
queer accidents that will sometimes occur, he ruined his whole reputation, by 
making the wrong speech first. And our commander, whose engagement to a 
gentle damsel was but of recent date, was, by a ‘curious combination of cir- 
cumstances,’ as he said, compelled, by virtue of his office, to present a prize to 
his lady-love; and then, by virtue of his near relationship, to thank himself 
for it. 

Once more aboard of our beautiful ‘Gypsey,’ the fresh breeze and long af- 
ternoon invited a sail a few miles further out. Our skipper reluctantly con- 
sented ; and I confessed, with my little experience in boating, that I feared we 
should find it too rough for our gentle passengers. Still, apprehending no real 
danger, and they urging so hard for a sail, I had not the heart to raise further 
objections. So on we went, toward the broad Atlantic. 

A half-hour brought us to rough water, with a vengeance — the wind in- 
creasing, and fully one-third of the party were dreadfully sick. I kept Nannie 
on deck, and as many others as [ could influence, and we got along bravely. 

We were now within a mile, or a little less, perhaps, of the light-house, 
which had been our destination, and the vessel's head was turned homeward. 
As we wore ship, the yacht careened a great deal, which, added to the confusion 
of the moment, fairly frightened our passengers, who were not very nautical, 
into the belief that we were all going to the bottom; and several who were 
standing near me lost their balance, and rolled down the deck. I sprang after, 
and helped them on their feet, but before [ could return to my place a piercing 
scream told me some one was over-board. It was my darling Nannie. She 
had been talking with a gentleman near the stern of the vessel, and an unnoticed 
rope, rapidly taughtened, had thrown them both overboard. Our little boat 
had been in tow, to which the gentleman caught in passing, and after being 
dragged nearly a mile, was picked up comparatively uninjured. The moment I 
heard the scream, feeling instinctively what had happened, I sprang over the 
taffrail, and by the merest good fortune, as [ now consider it, in a moment 
reached the object of my search. She would fain have clasped me instantly, 
to the destruction of both, but I managed to hold her at arm’s length, and de- 
voted my attention to keeping afloat, trusting shortly to be picked by our boat. 

ut though the ‘Gypsey’ again wore and passed us twice, we drifted so rap- 
idly as to be completely lost to them. My first thought was to try to swim 
toward the vessel, but finding the tide against me, I changed my course for the 
light-house, which I judged to be three-quarters of a mile distant. 

I am not a particularly strong swimmer. But the immense stake that de- 
pended on my exertions seemed to give me superhuman strength. The wind 
and the tide helped a great deal, and my dear Nannie, after the first few mo- 
ments of terrible fright, was able by my directions to assist us materially in 
keeping afloat. But the waves ran high over our heads, and in spite of my 
best efforts, one would occasionally completely submerge us. Still we made 
steady progress, I was rejoiced to see, as we frequently rose on a wave, 

It may not have been a long journey, but it seemed terribly so. Little was 
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said, for we felt that no breath could possibly be spared; and I could plainly 
see Nannie was becoming exhausted. I begged her to hold out a few moments 
longer, and she succeeded in doing so, until within a dozen yards of the shore. 
I supported her as well as I could, and in a moment we were thrown by the 
surf violently on the beach; but as I struck first, she escaped this disaster. 

As the wave receded, I dragged my burden farther up, out of harm’s way, 
and we were saved —at least from the watery grave that had threatened us. 
The light-house was on a small island, and I was soon pounding on the keep- 
er’s door for assistance, which was cordially and promptly rendered by the 
good man and his wife. 

It seemed an age, that we worked over Nannie, but success crowned our ef- 
forts, and I retired to take some care of myself. On my way to another room, 
I passed a small mirror, and stopped a second to take a look at myself. I was 
very pale, and the blood was oozing from my head and shoulder, where I had 
been bruised in landing. My head began to swim, and I sank exhausted and 
senseless upon the floor. 

When I became restored, I found the good people working hard over me ; 
and I learned that Nannie had, under the influence of a gentle draught, fallen 
asleep, and was doing well. So, yielding to the motherly hands of the keeper’s 
wife, I was soon asleep. Not soundly, for the storm raged fearfully that night, 
as three shipwrecks within sight told terribly in the morning. They were 
neither very near, and we could learn nothing about them. 

To return to the ‘Gypsey.’ After cruising about longer than there was any 
hope of finding their lost passengers, (for indeed we were not seen at all after 
the first few moments,) the vessel was reluctantly turned homeward, where the 
sad tale of our drowning was rapidly circulated — a touching account in the 
next evening paper reaching New-York the next day, and old V came im- 
mediately on. 

Meanwhile, we were prisoners at the light-house, for it stormed all the next 
day, which was Saturday, and we were both weak as children. Nor could any 
communication be had with the shore. Sabbath morning was bright and beau- 
tiful, though the waves ran high yet, and our passage was delayed until after- 
noon, as a matter of prudence. r 

I shall never forget that forenoon, as we sat there gazing upon the ocean, 
from whose perils we had so providentially escaped. My heart was full of 
gratitude. I had never yet told Nannie I loved her; nor could I bring myself 
to do it now. It seemed*too much like taking advantage of an accident; and 
that under a moment of gratitude to me, she might be led to make a decision 
afterward to be regretted. Beside, we were not yet ashore, so I concluded I 
would say nothing until she was once more beneath her father’s roof. 

In the afternoon, the sea became tolerably calm, and bidding an affectionate 
good-by to our kind hostess, we were carried ashore to a small village, by the 
keeper, where I succeeded in procuring a carriage, and we were soon on the 
way to Ashland. Little was said, but I felt very happy, as with one arm 
thrown around my darling, I held ‘a soft white hand in mine.’ 

It was nearly nine o'clock when we drove up to my aunts’ door. Didn't 
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we create a sensation! Two aunts fainted on the spot; and the third hugged 
me first, and then Nannie, almost to strangulation. Nor was Towser wanting 
in his extravagant attentions. 

A messenger was immediately dispatched to the H—— mansion, with a 
note telling of our safe arrival. The family carriage was immediately prepared, 
and I dispatched Nannie, in care of my aunt Elizabeth. 

About midnight the household was aroused by the arrival of old V : 
who learning of my safety, insisted on waking me up, to see if I was still alive. 
Dear old boy, rough but kind-hearted, how much I owe to you, who for so 
many years have been to me a second father! He sat on the bed, and I told 
him my story. 

‘You shall stay here, and marry her at once,’ said he. 

‘But I have n’t asked her to have me yet.’ 

‘Oh! well, she will of course.’ 

‘But,’ said I, ‘Mrs. V wants to go to Newport.’ 

‘Mrs. V be hanged! she shan’t interfere with this business,’ said the 
excitable old man. 

The next day we were all invited to tea at the H mansion. After which 
we wandered into the garden. I, of course, with Nannie on my arm. Iwasa 
good deal her senior, and I think she loved me as she would an elder brother. 
I told her I must leave immediately for home, but would come back before 
winter ; and begged she would write me occasionally, in answer to my notes, 
which it was agreed should be written in Italian. I need scarcely say that this 
arrangement-was with the consent of her father; only being loth to lose her 
yet, he begged there might be no engagement for the present. But as we 
parted that night, I could not help taking the sweetest kiss I can ever re- 
member. 

Three days more found me at work in the dingy old counting-room, and 
such a parcel of work as I found accumulated! Still, before I touched it, I 
sent off my first note to Nannie. In good time it was answered very sweetly, 
and several dispatches were interchanged within a month, when, as the result 
of my ocean exposure, and incessant labor since, I was thrown into a high 
fever, and for six weeks was scarcely conscious. 

The first thing almost I can recollect was my aunt Keziah, sitting at my 
bed-side, with her everlasting knitting. What became of the immense number 
of stockings she must have finished in the course of her long and valuable life 
is a question which had often puzzled me. But there she sat, until I aroused 
her by an abrupt inquiry for Nannie. Simply saying Nannie was well, and I 
must n’t talk, she immediately left the room ; nor on her return could I extract 
further information. The next morning, however, she brought me three letters 
from my darling. The first was sweet and good as ever. The second shorter, 
and mentioned a handsome young Alabamian, Captain Warren, a friend of her 
brother’s, who was stopping with them. The third was very brief, written in 
English, regretting my sickness, and trusting I should soon be restored. The 
last letter was a fortnight old; so had she taken any pains to ascertain, she 
must have known I was too unwell to read letters. 
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But, as I afterward learned, that between not hearing from me, (from some 
queer delay, my aunts did not know I was sick for a fortnight after the attack,) 
and the assiduous attentions of the elegant and wealthy young Southerner, I 
was to all appearance forgotten. Nor had I been out a week before I had posi- 
tive news of their engagement, with the probability of an early marriage. My 
young friend, nothing but experience can make you realize the crushing pain 
of centring all your love on one object, and getting nothing in return. I felt 
discouraged, weary, sick. I spent my time devotedly in the store, and tried to 
work it off. But with poor—in fact, no—success. Iwas pale and emaciated. A 
foreign tour was urged, and I was half-inclined to go to Florence. I did not 
care to hear from Ashland now, and a letter from my aunt I carried unopened 
in my pocket for several days. 

One morning, by invitation of my old friend Dr. Thornton, I met him at 
‘Taylor’s, for a lunch, after which we took a carriage for the British steamer, 
for my friend was outward bound. 

As I came out of the Doctor’s state-room, I heard a familiar voice, and in a 
moment Nannie and her husband were before me. 

She started back instantly, and nearly fainted. But recovering herself, she 
extended her hand, and asked if I was to be a fellow-passenger. Angry as I 
was, I touched her hand with mine, and wishing her a pleasant voyage, hastily 
sprang ashore, a colder, sterner, sadder, and I trust wiser man, 

And so we parted. A letter from Dr. Thornton yesterday, tells me the 
Warrens are at Florence, that the Captain is too fond of wine, and his sweet 
wife is losing the roses from her cheeks. The Doctor don’t know how much I 
am interested, though he learned from Nannie on the voyage I am an old ac- 
quaintance. 

As for myself, I am better; have gained appetite and strength, am devoted 
to the hardware line, and talk no longer of travelling. But I notice my 
face is pale yet, my lips set, as [ look in the mirror. In my pocket-book 
are a couple of verses I cut from a daily journal, wrapped up with a bit 
of paper, on which is my nanie in Nannie’s handwriting: 

‘}rrst love will with the heart remain, 

When its hopes are long gone by, 

As frail rose-blossoms still retain 
Their fragrance when they die; 

And joy’s first dream will haunt the mind, 
With the scenes ’mid which they sprung, 

As summer leaves the stems behind 
On which spring’s blossoms hung. 


‘I do not dare to call thee dear, 
I’ve lost that right too long, 
Yet once again I vex thine ear 
With memory’s idle song. 
I felt a pride to speak thy name, 
But now that pride is gone, 
And burning blushes speak my shame, 
That thus I love thee on.’ 








CHARLES OF DUPRISE. 





BY EDWARD SPRAGUE RAND, JR. 





‘ Ler fall the portcullis, 
Fling out to the breeze 
My broad-spreading banner,’ 
Cried Cuartes of Duprise. 
‘The cravens shall rot 
Ere they climb o’er the wall, 
Or besieged and besiegers 
Together shall fall.’ 


i For days it was wafted 
| On rumor’s swift wing, 
4 That a knight wrought to anger 


*Gainst country and king, 
; Had called in his vassals, 
a Had marshaled his band, 
And with fire and with ruin 
‘ds Was wasting the land. 


Lord CHar es in his castle 

te Laughed loudly in scorn, 

As he poured the bright wine 
From the deep jewelled horn. 


1 ‘The madmen are rebels 

am *Gainst Gop and their king, 
Bs And the morrow the tale 

" Of the battle shall bring. 


‘For the lords of the land 
Shall rise up in their ire, 
And rebellion shall vanish 
Like smoke of a fire. 
Their spirits forever 
Unmassed shall remain, 
And their bodies be food 
For the beasts of the plain.’ 


E; Thus laughed he in scorn, 
Till at night’s murky hour, 


a a 
MIO RS eee. 


a Bright fires could be seen ' 
From the castle’s high tower. 

And the messengers told 4 

a That thick swarming like bees, 5 
se The rebels were wasting i | 
: The lands of Duprise. 4 
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Up started Sir CHarLes 






In a fury of rage, 
Loud thundered his orders 







To vassal and page. 
And before the star-dipper 
Shone bright in the north, 







Sir CHares and his vassals 
To battle went forth. 








Why tell how at mid-night 
The rebels he met, 

How the golden wheat harvest 
With crimson was wet ? 

And before the red morn 
Called the sun from the seas, 

Sir CHARLEs led his vassals 









Again to Duprise. 











In the grey of the morn, 
As they passed through a waste, 





The sword in the scabbard, 






The corselet unbraced, 






A cry rose around them, 





Before and behind, 






And the foe was upon them, 
As swift as the wind. 




















Oh! fierce was the battle ; 
Rose high on the breeze 
The loud, thrilling war-cry 
For Gop and Duprise. 
And when in his glory 
He rose from the main, 
The red sun looked down 
On the heaps of the slain. 


Sir Cuarves led his vassals 
All weary and worn, 

Through the streets of the village 
Right sadly that morn. 

For many a warrior 
Had died in the fight, 

Whose eye had gleamed bright 
In the battle at night. 
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To the skirts of the village 
The rebels came on, 

And the soldiery pillage 

The shrine of Sr. Joun. 
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The troops to the castle 
Retreat in despair ; 

In the chapel the women 
Seck safety in prayer. 


* Let fall the portcullis ; 
Fling out to the breeze 
My broad-spreading banner,’ 
Cried Cuarves of Duprise, 
‘The cravens shall rot 
Ere they climb o’er the wall, 
Or besieged and besiegers 
Together shall fall.’ 


The portcullis fell, 

And the draw-bridge uprose, 
And the broad moat runs deep 

"Twixt the wall and the foes. 
They cluster like ants 

On the banks of the moat, 
And strive to pass over 

By raft and by boat. 


But strong is the castle ; 
Sir CuHarves and his band, 
Its sturdy defenders, 
tight gallantly stand. 
And hope that each hour 
May some messages bring 
Of coming assistance 
From troops of the king. 


In vain: and now weeks 
Of the siege have rolled on ; 
The mouths there are many, 
The food there is none. 
The sole hope of safety 
The warriors may seize, 
Is a sally for honor, 
For life and Duprise. 


‘Upraise the portcullis, 
The drawbridge let fall, 
Like nen we have fought, 
And like men we will fall.’ 
’T is done, and the war-cry 
Rose loud on the breeze: 
‘For life and for honor, 


For Gop and Duprise!’ 
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Like a flash of the lightning, 
A shaft from a bow, 
The warriors dash into 
The ranks of the foe. 
But vainly they strive ; 
They who watch from the wall 
Feel their hopes die within them 
As each warrior falls. 


‘Come, ladies and maidens,’ 
Cried Ciare of Duprise, 
‘Our banner still spreads 
Its broad field to the breeze. 
The saints in their anger 
Our offerings spurn ; 
To our arms our brave warriors 
Will never return. 


‘No foe to his Gon, 
To his country and king, 
His minions to plunder, 
Our castle shall bring. 
Adieu to the beauties 
Of earth and of sky; 
For love we have lived, 
And for honor we die.’ 


Still fierce waxed the battle ; 
Sir Cuar es turns his eyes 
To the tower where his banner 

In sun-light still flies. 
Light smoke curls above it 

And sports on the breeze ; 
Fit wife for a warrior 

Is CLareE of Duprise. 


As the flames burst the windows 
And rise to the sky, 
For the last time reéchoes 
The knight’s battle-cry. 
No foot of the foe 
In the castle has trod; 
The soul of Sir CHarLEs 
Is at peace with his Gop. 
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FLOATING FOR DEER. 


Waite the travellers were loitering at the Adirondac Iron-works, Toney, 
their clever guide, proposed to initiate them into the toils and excitement of a 
mid-night hunt, or to ‘ float for deer,’ as he named the sport. 

So, having equipped themselves for camping out, the party set out about 
four o'clock one August afternoon to thread the four miles of tangled forest be- 
tween the iron-works and the lake pitched upon as the scene of the nocturnal 
exploits. 

The hunters reached the log camp at the lake about sun-set. During the 
tramp the clouds had been lowering and thickening, and by the time we reached 
our destination, the whole sky was densely packed with vapor, shutting 
out the fragment that was left of day, and threatening a storm. Just over a 
burnt hemlock-knoll, five rods from camp, was the lake. As soon as we had 
laid aside our ‘ impedimente,’ and stowed our knapsacks, we cautiously stole 
down to reconnoitre the field. 

The lake was about sixty rods wide ; a marshy belt, supporting a rank 
growth of grass and wild oats, skirted the opposite shore. A rifle-shot beyond 
arose a range of lofty mountains, whose shadows deepened the waters of the 
lake to an inky hue. The sportsmen’s eyes, however, were directed exclusively 
to that belt of feeding-ground ; and the eager scrutiny was soon repaid ; for they 
had waited but a moment before a very large doe— Toney vouched that he 
had never seen so large a one — directly stepped forth from the forest upon the 
marsh, attended by her half-grown fawn. Just then three deer came in sight a 
little way above, and after a few moments still another entered the marsh, so 
that there were six deer in view at once. The large doe was not more than 
sixty rods from the hunters, and it was interesting to watch the solicitude that 
led her, at every crop of the herbage, to switch aloft her tall neck and explore 
every nook of the shore. With a Sharp’s rifle a good shot ought to reach her ; 
yet we withstood the temptation to try the experiment, for the crack of a rifle 
would have driven every deer back into the woods, and perhaps have ruined 
the night’s sport. So, with a parting look we got back to camp without start- 
ing them, and waited for darkness. 

The darker the night, the surer the promise of success. A torch is planted 
upon the prow of the skiff, whose gleam lures the deer to stand gazing until the 
skiff glides within easy shot. The slightest disturbance, however — the 
rippling of the water from the paddle, the grating of a bush against the boat’s 
side, will awake the spell-bound deer, and with a snort of alarm he wheels, 
and with a single bound he is out of sight. 

The eyes of the victim, as it gazes, glow like steady sparks of fire, and a 
long way off betray it to the hunter. 

On our way through the woods, Toney had stripped from a white birch-tree 
a concave piece of bark, about two feet high, which, with a board fastened 
across the bottom, pierced for three candles, he mounted upon a staff. This 
impromptu ‘reflector’ is to stand upon the very prow of our skiff, and while it 
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projects its beam of light straight before us, yet shall leave the skiff itself and 
the hunters concealed in the outer darkness. 

The weapon which we shall rely upon to-night is not the rifle — deadly only 
in good hands and a good light, backed by good eyes — but our heavy double- 
barreled fowling-piece, which can hardly send its charge of buck-shot amiss. 
While we charge that, Toney will get the skiff ready for the cruise. 

The guide thinks it is not quite late enough yet to set out, and we of course 

defer in all questions of forest craft to his judgment. No one feels like talking, 
for all are oppressed by the deep silence of the place and the darkness that 
hides every face. The night is close and warm ; not a star struggles forth, and 
the darkness is absolute, almost tangible. Even the white trunks of the 
spruces close to camp, which have been stripped of their leathery bark for our 
roof, are invisible. The outlines of the mountains just across the lake are 
blotted out in the all-expunging darkness, and the untroubled surface of the 
vater itself throws back no reflection. We all crowd as closely as we can, for 
there is that in the darkness of this lonely spot which quickens the instinct of 
brotherhood ; and venture only occasional whispers. A good hearty shout 
would break the oppressive stillness and scatter this nightmare. But no one 
feels in the mood to give a cheer, and beside, as hunters we think of those deer 
that are browsing just across the water. Fire, too, the ruddiest and cheeriest 
friend that gladdens a forest-camp, is ‘tabooed’ by Toney until the hunt is 
over. Save Toney, not a single one of us can point to the path by which we 
came, nor could we venture ten rods from the shore without getting lost. 

| think no true sportsman can in his heart love this kind of hunting. There 
is none of the heart-rousing enthusiasm of the chase in it. All is done in cold 
blood, and we are stealing like tigers upon an unconscious quarry. It is not 
an open hunt, where the victim can tax and trust its agile limbs for life, but a 
mere trial of human craft to lure it to death by the force of its own treacherous 
curiosity. 

Waiting finally has an end, and we grope to the skiff and bestow ourselves 
therein as quietly as possible. Toney at the stern, gives us an impulse from 
the shore, and with a deft and perfectly noiseless paddle, wafts the skiff out 
upon the ‘ Cimmerian pool.’ 

We glide about in the seething darkness a seeming age, without a sight of 
a land-mark, for we have not yet lighted our ‘reflector.’ Not a word has yet 
been spoken, and the silence of the past half-hour has béen strangely weird and 
oppressive. But now Toney intermits paddling, and we hearken for ‘signs.’ 
I suspect that the secret wish of each one of us was, that he was stretched out 
in camp with his feet toward a good cracking fire — but no one breathed so low 
an aspiration — and we continued to hearken. A faint splash, a muffled sound 
reaches the ear. It may be a fancy, afterall. No! it is heard again, but it 
seems a great way off. The guide whispers that there are deer treading in the 
marsh. Now the torch is lighted and planted upon the prow. Toney whispers 
to the gunner, who lies prone upon the bottom of the skiff with his two barrels 

protruded like bow-chasers, to cock his piece, for the sharp click of the locks 
might by-and-by startle the game. 
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The torch now pxgjects a narrow, stifled pencil of light ahead upon the inky 
water, but we are as much in the dark as ever. The sounds or steppings, still 
heard at intervals, had roused every body to a painful state of watchfulness, 
and it was a relief when the guide turned the skiff’s prow in that direction, and 
we began to creep along the little rift of light projected by the torch. No more 
noises are audible, and Toney has not even those tokens by which to guide the 
craft. His deft paddle wafts us on, however, a few minutes longer. More 
stopping! ‘Toney whispers, and for the hundredth time we strain our eyes. 
There at last! As far off as sight can reach, miles it seems, glow faintly twin 
sparks of light. The deer’s eyes are riveted upon our torch, and have been 
fixed there the last half-hour. Inch by inch the skiff steals onward to those 
beacons. The tyros thought the deer at least forty or fifty rods off, and the 
guide’s slow approach seemed an excess of caution. How were they startled, 
then, when after less than twenty strokes of the paddle, the dim outline of the 
victim emerged directly in-the track of the light. There stood the deer, with 
head erect and feet rooted to the ground, as rigid and still as marble, while 
clearer and clearer the torch evolved his shape. The tension of excitement, 
coupled with long watching and our cramped positions in the boat, was ex- 
hausting. We waited in torture almost the word to fire. Not yet; still creep- 
ing on. He cannot be fifty feet from the muzzle that covers him. Why does 
he not wheel and bound away! I half-expected and half-hoped that he 
would. 

Not until the skiff had approached within thirty feet of the deer did the 
word come to fire. Then the suspense, grown too keen to be borne, was 
broken and relieved by a stunning report and a sudden blaze. All is uproar. 
The deer bounds crashing through the bushes back into the woods. At the 
same instant three or four others, not before seen, break frantically through 
the grass and bushes after him. Toney screams to the gunner to give them a 
charge ; but he had let go both barrels at first fire, and we are greatly 
chagrined to believe it has proven fruitless. We give up all hopes of venison- 
steaks for breakfast, and an instant return to camp is proposed. 

However, while the torrent of blame was venting itself upon the beaten and 
luckless gunner, Toney brought the skiff to shore, and leaving the rest to 
stretch their cramped limbs, disappeared with the torch, to seek in the thicket 
some trace of the fugitive. He raises an exulting shout, and the next second 
the whole party is blundering through the bushes toward the light. Now 
comes the marksman’s turn to retort the abuse just lavished upon him, and to 
glory over his first deer. There it lies dead enough! How it reached this 
spot is the wonder, for three of its legs are broken and several shot have passed 
through its body. The guide quickly divested it of its skin, and as we could 
not take it across to camp in our crowded boat, a stout sapling was bent down 
by our united strength, the venison fastened near the top, and the recoil of the 
tree carried it up beyond reach of prowling vermin. 

The party took boat again, and Toney paddled them straight through the 
pitchy darkness to the camp. A cheerful fire was soon crackling. Then lying 
down upon the couch of hemlock twigs, with their feet toward the blazing logs, 

the travellers slept their first sleep upon the ground far in the dark forest. 
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IN THE GREENWOOD. 





BY M. HARMON. 





Wir what force and beauty speaks the German proverb — 


‘ MoRGENSTUND’ 
Hat Gold im Mund’,’ 


‘The morning hour hath gold in its mouth.’ There are, indeed, invigorating 
and enlivening influences that go abroad of a morning, only to be enjoyed by 
the early riser, which are more conducive to health and longevity than all the 
prescriptions of medical science. What season more proper for contemplating 
the beauties of nature’s handiwork and elevating the soul, by such communion 
with nature, to nature’s Gop, than the early part of the day, when the mind, 
in its matin vigor, is naturally disposed to rumination and reverie; and when 
the clear judgment holds controlling rein over the brisk fancy, whose lively 
powers soar on the wings of the morning ? 

The approaching day has shown its dawn. I hasten forth from the drowsy 
embrace of slumber to the green fields. The balmy air, laden with the fresh 
odors of morning, whispers of the benefits in store for those who early court her. 
Nature, refreshed by rest, has shaken off the languor and sluggishness of the 
night ; and in the consciousness of renewed existence, rejoices through her 
manifold being. How fragrant the perfumes of the dewy graces and flowers, 
and the scents of the wood! How blithe the carolling of the birds! How grate- 
ful the sounds of praise that ascend heavenward in harmonious notes from all 
creation ! 

On such a morning as I have described I formed the habit, which by an 
amiable moralist is reckoned a virtue, of taking a walk, in the coolness of early 
day, through the neighboring woods ; away to its remote and secret recesses 
the green vistas stretch their inviting shades in mazy labyrinths ; the leafy 
canopy, the sward, carpeted with summer verdure, are Nature’s accommoda- 
tions to her lover. 

‘O Forest fair! for thee I yearn; 
Alone I’ll go, alone return : ; 
There all is joyful, glad and gay, 
And life a pleasant holiday.’ 


In one of these rambles, hidden in the silvan solitudes, I discovered a cave. 
Charmed with its seclusion and the loneliness of the surrounding place, I took 
possession of it, and dignified it as the Naturalist’s Retreat. It was an opening 
made by some convulsion of nature in one of those ancient mounds which are 
associated, by the superstition of the illiterate, with grim traditions that always 
hallow the spot from the intrusion of the vulgar and ignorant. 

The retreat is almost embowered amid the foliage of the trees, which hide 
it from ordinary observation. The wild vines grow in luxuriance around its 
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mouth, clamber the wrinkled trunks in sinewy wreathings, and disport their 
serpentine lengths in fantastic festoons and graceful contortions from the over- 
hanging branches. The grove that surrounds the cave is the resort of feathered 
songsters, whose melodious strains enliven the listening forest and divert my 
musings into various and delightful reflections, while the grace and liveliness 
of their motions, and the aptness with which they imitate and master each 
other’s notes, impress me with agreeable fancies of the sprightliness of their in- 
stinct. These gentle inhabitants of the thicket, accustomed to my presence, 
and secure from molestation on my part, make me the confident of their bird- 
loves and hates, and no unconcerned spectator of their habits. At the approach 
of some wandering marauder in search of prey, intelligence of the event is 
chirped from one to the other, and the whole colony of warblers, in alarmed 
commotion, fly screaming to seek my friendly protection from danger. <A 
squirrel community, of the ground species, have burrowed their nests in a 
clump of bushes nigh the mouth of the cave, and sometimes one of the inquisi- 
tive little animals will slily make his appearance; but at the least movement 
he nimbly scampers to his covert, while his cousin, the grey-squirrel, from his 
perch on the bough over-head, chatters his disapprobation of the entire pro- 
ceedings. 

At all times my retreat is filled with the sound of a cascade that comes leap- 
ing down a neighboring height in laughing murmurs, breaking on the rocks in 
mimic spray, forming tiny pools, in whose pellucid depths the birds of the 
grove take their morning baths, and finally losing itself mysteriously in the 
under-brush, to appear a purling rill meandering at my path-side. I love to 
seclude myself from the world in this sequestered place, where secure from 
interruption, I may hold sweet communion with nature, and venture to admire, 
wonder, or speculate as suits my changeful mood. I particularly delight, from 
my Naturalist’s Retreat, which commands a view of the out-spreading country, 
to enjoy the peculiar effects of sun-rise on the landscape, and behold the shades 
of night retire before the effulgence of its beams. Darkness has resigned its 
supremacy before the swift advances of the coming day, and morning, rosy with 
victory, dawns over the eastern hills. As the glow in the east deepens into the 
rich mantling of a blush on the grey edge of the horizon, South Mountain 
looms in bold prominence, the asperities of its woody eminences relieved 
against the sky; and as the shadows of the earth shorten toward the equinox, 
and the fervid rays of the sun dissipate the morning mists, like a majestic pic- 
ture maturing into life, beauty and completeness under the magic touches of a 
glorious artist, the varied prospects unfold their ample charms; the wide plain 
undulating in gentle slope from the base of the mountain, studded with the 
farmer’s picturesque homestead, diversified by woodland, clearing, and hills 


. crowned with thickets, and intersected by small streams, which glisten like 


threads of silver in the hazy distance. 
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CHICAG ¢ 


A STORY OF THE PRESENT WAR, 


One of the most striking characteristics of the population of our Western 
States is their heterogeneous origin. An emigrant from New-England, or the 
South, where all are comparatively ‘to the manor born,’ is surprised at the 
nomadic character of the Western people. He no longer meets with the 
boasted autochthones of his former home, whose heraldry is supplied by family 
traditions, preserved in the public recorde, or inscribed on the monumental 
stone; he sees every where strange and diverse peoples — New-England 
Roundhead and Southern cavalier, Celt and Teuton, Magyar and Sclave. 

Be not surprised, therefore, if we tell you, reader, that our hero, Carl Al- 
mendinger, drew his first breath in the town of Pesth, on the eastern bank of 
the Danube. He was born in Hungary at a time when Austrian rule was more 
than usually oppressive ; and the House of Rodolph-Hapsburg had long since 
disdained to support the Constitution of St. Stephen, that ancient Magna 
Charta of Hungarian liberties. In early manhood, his proud Magyar spirit 
was wont to chafe at the humiliation of his native land, even as the wild bird 
frets, when he beats his soaring pinion against the bars of his cage. 

Though of good descent, Carl was poor; so at an early age his parents 
placed him in the service of a nobleman. Subsequently his master — a man 
without principle — was arrested on a criminal charge, when to procure his 
release, being favored by circumstance, he turned State’s evidence, and ac- 
cused Carl of complicity, and of being principal offender. Carl was accord- 
ingly thrown into prison. Naturally sensitive, and feeling himself forever dis- 
graced, he at one time contemplated suicide, as a riddance from troubles too 
grievous to be borne; but this design was never carried into execution, as 
shortly after, his accuser, on his beath-bed, exculpated Carl, and avowed him- 
self the criminal. Carl was accordingly liberated, and restored to the society 
and favor of his friends. 

In personal appearance Almendinger indicated that type which renders the 
Magyar almost as recognizable as the Jew. His head was nearly round, his 
forehead low, the external angle of his eyes slightly elevated, nose small, 
mouth large, yet the whole handsome withal. The foretaste of prison-life he 
had already experienced prepared him for that long immurement as a political 
offender, which he was destined to undergo, some years after, in the fortress of 
Buda, whose grim, dark towers frowned over his delightful and liberty-loving 
Pesth. He had often, when a boy, gazed indignantly at that hated cynosure 
of tyranny; and now, when a young man, full of high hopes and lofty en- 
deavor, with the proud Magyar blood coursing in his veins, he was to be shut 
out from the pure light of heaven in those very dungeons, and hear the clank 
of his own and his comrades’ chains. 
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One of these comrades was Louis Kossuth. The reason of their incarcera- 
tion can be readily imagined. They had incurred the enmity of Austria by 
the reforms which they sought to introduce, and their efforts to restore the an- 
cient Constitution of St. Stephen. They had both been in the Hungarian 

Diet of 1832; and having rendered themselves obnoxious to Metternich, and 

his royal master Ferdinand the Fifth, were singled out as victims to glut the 

fell spirit of vengeance. At length, after several years of imprisonment, a royal 

rescript granted them amnesty ; and on the sixteenth of May, 1840, the dun- 

geon-doors were unlocked, and Carl Almendinger was again free. Free? No. 

There could be no freedom until the black-and-yellow colors of the Austrian 

flag were forever superseded by the tri-color of Hungary. So, with a heavy 

and desponding heart, the Magyar left his native land, and sailed for the United 
States of America. 

After his arrival in New-York City, we next hear of him at Bethel, a small 
town in the State of Connecticut, where he was engaged in giving private les- 
sons in modern languages. He remained at Bethel a year or more, during 
which time he ingratiated himself to an unusual extent with the inhabitants, 
by his modest and gentlemanly deportment, his high sense of honor, and his 
indomitable energy ; the latter trait giving him quite a reputation for ‘ faculty.’ 

Though a little rough and uncouth in his ways, ungainly in his figure, and 
careless in his dress, every one believed him a good man and true. So satyr 
as he was, the wood-nymphs were not scared at his presence, but coquetted 
wooingly about him ; and finally, when the gossips announced that Carl Al- 
mendinger was about to take Miss Henrietta Amelia Posey to wife, all the vil- 
lage sibyls spoke out with one accord: ‘ Well done, Henrietta ; you might have 
done worse.’ 

Immediately after his marriage, Carl removed to Chicago, to lay on a solid 
basis the future fortunes of his house. The town at that time contained only 
a few thousand inhabitants, and was still imperfectly reclaimed from the swamp. 
Some persons, however, persisted in believing what, with rare sagacity, the 
Kinzies, Doctor Wolcott, and others of the first settlers, had predicted as early 
as 1830, in regard to its becoming the metropolitan city of the North-West ; that 
its miry streets would yet rise a dozen feet higher, and that on them Aladdin- 
like palaces would grace the then sites of Pottowattomie wigwams. Carl was 
of the number who descried in the distance the fair future of Chicago. Hence 
he invested in the purchase of city property all the means which hg could from 
time to time command; and as he industriously plied his business of instruc” 
tor in the modern languages, he had often disposable funds. A few months 
after his removal to Chicago, a daughter was born to him, Mary Genevieve, ‘a 

little roly, poly’ lump of sweetness and fat, whose advent Carl hailed with all 
those demonstrations of delight in keeping with his mercurial temperament. 

Truly has Tupper said, ‘ A babe in a house is a well-spring of pleasure ;’ 
that is, doubtless, the first babe, for when duplicates, re-duplicates, and so on, 
ad infinitum, occur, the pleasure becomes at times dubious and mixed. 


Mrs. Henrietta Amelia Almendinger. Having premised thus much, by way 
of introducing the lord, we might be accused of want of gallantry if our next 
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portraiture were not the lady. Mrs. Henrietta Amelia, though not pretty, was 
what people call ‘a fine-looking woman.’ Her attire was showy, and her dis- 
position ambitious; indeed she even coveted a carriage and livery, and a pala- 
tial residence on Michigan Avenue. Proud and high-spirited, fond of exciting 
admiration, she well consorted in these respects with her husband; and the 
only fear was, that where there existed so manifest a desire for wealth, it might 
be like the ambition ‘which o’erleaps itself, and falls on the other side.’ Be- 
neath a pleasing, and what some might regard a frivolous exterior, she held in 
reserve many sterling qualities of mind and heart. She was idolized by her 
husband, whose pleasure it was to anticipate her wishes, and whose highest 
boast that a Magyar had found davor in the eyes of a genuine Yankee girl. 
Though Mrs. Henrietta Amelia carried a high head, was sumptuous in her 
dress, and exacting in the respectability of her escort, she was at heart devoted 
to her husband, never thought of his indifferent figure, and his bagging clothes, 
but imagined him set aloft, as on a pedestal, above all the meretricious adorn- 
ments of person. Bating a little vain-glory, a little coquetry, a little levity, 
and a carelessness at analyzing her husband’s character, she was a fair and 
good woman, and well matched with her liege lord. She would stand by him 
to the death in the dark night of adversity ; and you will find, reader, that the 
only danger is, that a too garish sun may render her over-confident, and that 
she may give offence when dreaming that all is well. Indefatigable, indomita- 
ble, and full of stir, like her husband, she was a member of various societies, 
had a ‘knack’ in forming acquaintances, and retaining them if desirable. 

With such aids, or with such drawbacks, as you may please, reader, the 
Magyar started on his career in the North-west. 

Assuming the prerogative of the novelist, let us skip over a period of six 
years. Carl Almendinger has heard his country call over mountain and valley, 
land and sea, and, like a dutiful son, takes ship, and is hurrying back to his fa- 
ther-land. The stirring appeals of Louis Kossuth have not only thrilled through 
Hungary, but have been read with avidity from Prague to the Carpathian 
Mountains, from the Dniester to the Danube. The winds have swept them over 
the Atlantic, and the loyal Magyars heard them above the deep base of old 
ocean’s waves. ‘Our subverted Constitution must be restored ; our Diet must 
not be subject to the caprices of Austrian convocation. To the rescue from the 
Hapsburg, ye brave!’ Such was the cry. 

Carl Almendinger, we bid thee Gop-speed. 

‘ Breatues there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land?’ 
Leave wife, child, home, all; pay the debt which every son owes to fatherland, 
when war, baring his red right arm, strikes for eternal liberty, the birth-right 
of the brave. 

Among other wrongs which the Magyars demanded to have redressed, was 
a restoration of their own language, in place of their oppressor’s, in their laws 
and literature. Metternich seized on this as a pretext for exciting the other 
Hungarian tribes against the Magyars, hoping thus to prevent a general upris- 
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ing against Austria, and bring about an internecine war. In this he was 
successful. Jellachiah, the ban of Croatia, with his myrmidons of Croats and 
Serbs, crossed the Danube, but the brave Magyars drove them back. The 
King ordered more troops to the assistance of the ban, when an insurrection 
broke out in his capital, and he sought safety in flight. Events of great im- 
portance now followed in quick succession. On the fourteenth of April, 1849, 
Hungary declared her independence of Austria. Next the gates of Comorn 
opened to the glorious rebels. Then the tri-color floated from the towers of 
Buda’s castle. Next, what? Was Hungary free? Were pzans chanted in 
the streets in honor of Louis Kossuth and Carl Almendinger? Did they pass 
under triumphal arches, their temples bound with the victorious laurel? By 
no means. ‘Treason effected what arms could never have done. A Georgey, 
emulating the character of Arnold, succeeded in selling his country for sixty 
thousand florins a year. Thus ended ingloriously the Hungarian struggle, in 
which the Magyars won their liberty by their blood, and lost it by the glitter 
of sordid dust. 

In the attack on Buda, Carl Almendinger, fired by the recollections of early 
suffering within its walls, by ‘the spurns which patient merit of the unworthy 
takes,’ fought like an enraged lion; and once, when he espied a hated official 
on the battlements, at whose hands he had experienced many indignities, he 
rushed toward him, transfixed him with his bayonet, and left him for dead. 

After Georgey’s treason, Carl, losing all hope for his country, again crossed 
the ocean, and sought the peace and comfort of his prairie home. Many a nar- 
rative of the exploits in which he had borne a part, of ‘the rude hut’ of his 
nativity, where the Danube lay, which he had revisited, told at the instance of 
house-wife dear, or loving child, served to beguile the long days of summer, and 
shorten perceptibly the winter nights. 

Mary, their daughter, was seven years of age, and was fast ripening into 
loveliness. ‘ Who is this child like ?’ one is sometimes tempted to ask, when 
he sees a marked difference, mentally or physically, between the parents and 
the offspring. ‘Only like herself,’ is sometimes the unsatisfactory reply. So 
it was with Mary. She was sui generis, She had none of her father’s ideality, 
his enthusiasm, his unrest of manner ; none of his originality, or eccentricities, 
if you please ; nor did she evince any of her mother’s pride, her love of show, 
her frivolity, mantling ingrained principle ; she was thoughtful, sincere, mod- 
est, and self-possessed. Other children boast of their knowledge, and assume 
airs with the finery which foolish parents bestow upon them; Mary never 
boasted, and seldom spoke of herself; never made a parade of her mental re- 
sources, or the changes in her wardrobe; but when no one was near, except 
perhaps her nurse, or one of her parents, some trifling incident would draw 
out from her little museum of mind many curious specimens ; of the informa- 
tion which she had acquired, no one knew when or how. So, as she grew 
older, it became a common saying with father, mother, and maid, when any 
thing was desirable to know: ‘Go and ask Mary; may be she can tell us.’ 
Mary was also remarkably truthful; and the climax was reached in her play- 
mates’ evidences and proofs, when they could add: ‘It is true, for Mary Al- 
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mendinger said so.’ Such was carnation-cheeked, chestnut-curled, well-limbed 
Mary ; healthy and fair as a little Hebe, and wise as we can fancy any little 
Minerva of her age to have been. 

Carl could not long rest content with any life, however captivating ; so 
shortly after his return he opened a real-estate office in Chicago, and very soon 
was plying his new business as briskly and heartily as if enlisting volunteers 
for another Hungarian campaign. | 





His lands had risen so much in value since he purchased, that he was al- 
ready regarded as one of the solid men of the city. His office soon began to 
make quite a stir in the community, and often during business hours could be 
heard within its walls a perfect Babel of tongues, conversations in French, 
Spanish, Italian, German, Checho-Slavic, Magyar, and English. In all of those 
languages Carl was able to converse intelligibly. His exploits in Hungary, Fi 
his reputation for thorough truthfulness, his public spirit and benevolence, had 3 
all contributed to invest him with a certain prestige, so that the most favorable 
auguries were indulged in respect to the future success of his career. 

In giving a description of Carl Almendinger’s office, the reader wtll not re- 
quire a minute inventory. Suffice it to say, that the floor was-bare of every 
thing except dirt; the window-curtains were of buff muslin, lined with dark- 
colored paper, in order to exclude the sun; a large counter, which Carl had 
bought at auction, more suitable for the office of a banker than that of a real- 
estate agent, ran midway across the room; two desks, a table covered with 
newspapers and manuscripts, thrown about in disorder ; a few old chairs, maps 
of the United States, the State of Illinois, the city of Chicago, the various ad- 
ditions to the city, the town of Blackberry, suspended against the walls, or cou- 
chant in the corners of the room; these complete a general survey of the office. 

A couple of young gentlemen, Carl’s clerks, by-the-by, are sitting at the 
desks, with whom we shall have much to do, and whom we will here intro- 
duce. 
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Sigmund Diehl, though only thirty years of age, is quite bald, except the 
tufts of hair at the occiput ; his whiskers are gray —and what renders him 2 
more noticeable, he wears a very short-tailed coat, and sports a pair of steel is 
spectacles. In walking, he generally makes three steps where most Christian 
people would make but one ; and his tread is as light as if entertaining serious 
apprehensions of breaking through the crust of the earth. Nevertheless, Sig- 
mund is a faithful clerk, and regards Carl’s interests as his own. He labors 
under one great disadvantage, however, an inability to speak pure English, and 
no one realizes this defect more forcibly than himself. Carl, however, has in- 
structed him in the use of a few English words, which generally enable him to Be 
make himself understood. Sometimes, indeed, they fail, and then embarrass- 
ment flushes his bald head, and twitches the muscles of" his face. 

An instance of this kind we may here relate. Carl had founded the town 
of Blackberry, in the State of Indiana, and but a few miles from Chicago. 
Whenever he sold land in it, he issued a certificate of sale, which testified to 
the purchase of a lot in the town of Blackberry, Indiana, without any more 
minute description of its locality; and the holder of this certificate was in- 
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formed that he would get his deed when the general distribution was made, 
which, according to the programme, was to be done by means of a lottery. 
Numerous inquiries were made by the holders of these certificates for their 
deeds. Sigmund was instructed to answer, that no distribution was made as 
yet; but as this sentence was rather long, he generally abbreviated it thus : 
‘De distriboozhun none yet.’ Most people understood this, and would n’t put 
Sigmund to any further trouble with his broken English. One day, however, 
an Irishman came into the office, and walking up to Sigmund, as if he were : 
culprit, demanded his deed. ‘ De distriboozhun none yet,’ was Sigmund’s in- 
dignant and defiant answer. The Irishman was dull of comprehension, and 
Sigmund realizing this, and to accommodate him, reversed the order of the 
words, ‘None yet de distriboozhun.’ The Irishman suddenly conceiving the 
idea that Sigmund was speaking to him in an unknown tongue, with brighten- 
ing face and apologetic pantomime rejoined: ‘ Yis, Sir, yis, Sir; but won’t your 
honor plaze tell it to me now in Inglish?’ This was too much for Sigmund; 
waving his hand impatiently, he bade him leave, and added significantly, ‘ You 
are no goot.’ 

Sigmund’s summary courtship and subsequent marriage will also furnish an 
insight into his character. So we begin at the beginning. Once upon a time, 
two young girls were walking along one of the most frequented streets of 
Chicago, when the following dialogue took place: 

‘Katarine, will you have mine brudder? He is one goot brudder, but he is 
very pashful.’ 

‘I never saw your brudder.’ 

‘Den I show mine brudder to you, Katarine. He is one clerk for Herr Al- 
mendinger — er ist aber sehr bescheiden — but he is very pashful.’ 

‘I go wid you, Betsy, and see your brudder, and if I likes him, I marry 
him.’ 

So the twain hied to Herr Almendinger’s office, where they were fortunate 
enough to find the object of their search alone. The perturbed and flushed 
face of Sigmund, as he saw the two intruders enter at once, indicated that he 
was aware of their mission. 

‘Dat is mine brudder,’ said Betsy. 

‘T likes him very much,’ said Katarine. 

‘Will you have mine brudder ?’ inquired Betsy. 

‘ Ja,’ responded Katarine. 

It was accordingly arranged on the spot, that the marriage should be cele- 
brated the next day, and Justice Horne was selected to perform the ceremony. 

Punctual to the appointed hour, Sigmund and Katarine appeared before the 
official dignitary. Sigmund wore the inevitable spectacles, sported his usual 
style of bob-tailed coat, and minced his steps even more than usual. Katarine 
was dressed in white, a color, we are inclined to think, most becoming to a 
bride. The license having been duly shown the justice, thmt dignitary bade 
the parties stand up, and proceeded to address them as follows : 

‘Mr. Diehl and Miss Gunzenhauser, I apprehend you are fully apprized of 
the momentous importance of the marriage rite. There is nothing that is com- 
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parable to it in point of solemnity, unless it is the dissolution of this mortal 
life. Mr. Diehl, will you have Miss Gunzenhauser for your lawful wife?’ 

Sigmund not understanding so much English, his sister whispered him to 
say, ‘Ja,’ and accordingly Sigmund responded ‘ Ja,’ forcibly. 

‘Miss Gunzenhauser, will you have Mr. Diehl for your lawful husband ?’ 
inquired the Justice. 

‘Ja, your honor,’ answered Katarine. 

‘I therefore pronounce you both man and wife, Deo volente.’ 

This conclusion of the ceremony by the Justice was rewarded by a dollar- 
bill, which Sigmund passed into his hands, and the twain, having been made 
one flesh, went on their way rejoicing. 

Having thus introduced the proprietor and one clerk, and by courtesy their 
ladies, the next presentation should be the remaining clerk, and then the reader 
will be on recognizing and speaking terms with the personages of Carl Almen- 
dinger’s office. The personal appearance of John Lampertz forms a striking 
contrast with Sigmund Diehl’s. His head is covered with an abundance of dark 
hair, and he has the softest of hazel eyes; not soft at intervals, and on some 
occasions, but so at all times and under all circumstances. His forehead is 
high and well developed, his nose prominent, his lips full and sensual, and his 
chin firm but not protruding. His sallow and impassive face is fringed with 
heavy, dark whiskers, kept in proper trim. The general expression is thought- 
ful and rather melancholy. His easy and gentlemanly manner cannot fail to 
impress you favorably. The ladies have often been heard to say, that if Carl 
Almendinger and Sigmund Diehl were so terribly ugly, John Lampertz was 
certainly handsome enough to compensate for their deficiencies. So he was. 
It is strange what a power he was capable of exercising over the opposite sex. 
They appeared completely fascinated by those languishing eyes, which gazed 
at them so fondly, and never once drooped their lids. Were a thunderbolt at 
any time to descend at the feet of John Lampertz, it is doubtful whether one 
could have detected the slightest discomposure in that carefully-guarded, im- 
passible face. Were the news to come that his father had died, or his mother 
or sister, who loved him so well, the hazel eyes would still beam brightly, his 
facial muscles would not twitch, nor would his color vary. 

Some women loved him, others admired him, while he was a general ad- 
mirer of women. Whether it was that they felt he was superior to them in 
that soft repose of manner, or whether he attracted'them by those melancholy 
eyes, as the ‘ancient mariner’ charmed the wedding-guest ; or whether the 
whole man realized the feminine standard of manhood, I know not. In this 
beautiful Apollo head, however, reigned lust, revenge, and malice. Had those 
ladies who admired him known this at first, it is possible they would have 
shrunk hurriedly away from the handsome clerk who sought to obtain their 
gentle suffrages. 

Had Mrs. Almendinger, for instance, known the utterly unprincipled charac- 
ter of Lampertz, she would never have paraded her pleasing arts for his enter- 
tainment when they first met, nor have gone so far as to commend him to the 
favorable notice of her husband, as a well-bred gentleman, who reported him- 
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self a Hungarian refugee, and who would be only too proud to boast Mr. Al- 
mendinger’s acquaintance. At the first presentation, Carl eyed him with an 
inquisitorial scrutiny, while a thrill of horror electrified his blood. ‘ He looks 
like him, but it can’t be he. The dead cannot come to life. But like the ghost 
of Hamlet’s father, he assumes such a questionable shape that I must speak to 
him.’ Thus thought Carl in that moment of rushing thoughts and obscure as- 
sociations ; he therefore spoke to Lampertz, and endeavored to learn his his- 
tory. Lampertz observed his discomposure, but he was careful to preserve his 
own equanimity ; and his demeanor was so modest, and his tongue so oily, that 
Carl at once dismissed the hallucination from his mind. 

In doing so, he apologized to Lampertz for his rudeness, saying that a re- 
miniscence connected with his imprisonment in the fortress of Buda had just 
then shot athwart his brain, and that he felt as if awakening from a dream ; it 
was but a mere nervousness, however, and he was really delighted to meet 
another Hungarian. Ever and anon, however, Carl would involuntarily feel 
his brow darkening, and baleful fires leaping from his eyes; but momently 
the sunshine reippeared, and he smiled graciously on his guest. They after- 
ward met on different occasions, and the impression gradually lost its vividness. 
Carl having occasion to employ another clerk in his office, Lampertz told a piti- 
ful tale of his destitution, and besought Mr. Almendinger for the place; and 
Mrs. Almendinger favoring his suit, the clerkship was accorded to him. Pro 
tected by that lady, he began to run the giddy rounds of social life; and Cupid’s 
darts flew fast and thick from his basilisk eyes. Carl was always pleased to 
see his friends, but seldom went into society; so that Mrs. Almendinger was 
delighted to have a prompt and obliging escort in the person of Mr. Lampertz, 
who now took up his abode in the Almendinger mansion, and was in every 
way treated as a member of the family. After all, however, Sigmund was 
Carl’s confidential clerk, who deposited his money, drew his checks, and did 
the most responsible part of the office business. 

Between Carl and his clerks there was no undue familiarity. Each one 
knew his place, and was expected to keep it. There were no unusual confid- 
ences given or required, the intercourse between them being at once polite and 
dignified. Carl was a great stickler for proprieties in such relations, and would 
often quote, 


‘Take but degree away, untune that string, 
And hark! what discord follows ! 
Each thing meets in mere oppugnancy.’ 


Had Carl been more observant and suspicious, he might have discovered 
that an alienation of feeling existed between his two clerks, and furthermore 
divined the cause. He might have perceived that Sigmund’s marital relations 
were being embittered by an intriguant in his own office. But Carl’s own 
purity of life blinded his eyes. He did not see that John Lampertz was at- 
tempting to victimize Katarine Diehl. He did not see that she was almost be- 
guiled into the snare of the charmer. Will she not pause before the fatal 
plunge? Probably not, for what cares she, ignorant creature that she is, for 
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creeds or confessions of faith, so she can only have John Lampertz to love her : 
John Lampertz, with his soft brown eyes, and dark silky hair ? 

And is not Mrs. Diehl the wedded wife of Sigmund ? Will not that thought 
hasten, like a winged Mercury, to extricate her feet from the snare? No. Sig- 
mund is ugly and bald; he minces his steps too much when he walks; he 
wears unfashionable coats; he is near-sighted; he is bashful; Katarine 
does n’t like him. Katarine has become acquainted with John Lampertz. Kat- 
arine likes soft brown eyes, that look steady and clear down into the depths 
of her own, though they be the eyes of a rascal and a libertine. Sigmund had 
long observed the good understanding which existed between his wife and Lam- 
pertz. He intimated his distrust to Mrs. Diehl, and reproved Lampertz for the 
bare-faced cordialities which were evinced between them. Still the soft brown 
eyes and silky hair continued to attract the infatuated woman. Still the 
charmer plied his arts. The breach was every day widening between husband 
and wife, and an awful gulf yawned at the feet of Katarine Diehl. 

There, from day to day, sat in the same office Sigmund Diehl and John 
Lampertz, breathing the same air, within hearing of one another’s voices, while 
the worst of feelings cankered at their hearts; the one justly regarding the 
other as the destroyer of his peace of mind, and all his hopes of domestic hap- 
piness ; the other seeking some method of removing the only impediment that 
stood in the way of the gratification of his desires. How often does such a 
juxtaposition occur in real life! Men sitting face to face, speaking to one 
another on apparently friendly terms, (passing papers to one another, it may 
be, in co-partnership ;) while one has done, or is doing, the other a grievous 
wrong, and they both know it! The ties of business only hold them together. 
An ordinary spectator would not suspect any estrangement, but a shrewd ob- 
server might now and then detect the sinister eye, the sullen brow, and the 
clenched teeth. Not that John Lampertz’s face gave any such indications of 
passion or disturbance. Those brown eyes have ever the same languishing 
softness, and every feature retains its studied repose. 

Crimination and recrimination daily took place in the family of Sigmund 
Diehl, but now an event occurred which precipitated a crisis. Sigmund, dis- 
trusting his wife, had informed her that, having some business which would re- 
quire his absence from the city for a few days, she need not expect him home 
before a certain time. Toward nightfall he took a-position, where he could dis- 
cover any ingress or. egress from his house. Sure enough, John Lampertz 
soon knocked at the door, and was received by Mrs. Diehl with every demon- 
stration of welcome, and the door was hastily shut. Sigmund, without taking 
his usual pains to mince his steps, proceeded on a brisk run toward the rear 
entrance of the house. Hearing laughing and talking in the front-room, and 
finding his way unobstructed, he crept noiselessly into a closet, which had a 
communicating door with the room where the lovers were seated. This door 
was slightly ajar, so Sigmund could not only hear but see every thing within. 

‘O John! my dear love, I am so happy to see you. Sigmund won't be 
back for three days, the horrible old creature. Won't you stay with me while 
he is gone?’ 
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These were the words that fell upon the ear of the listening husband, while 
the mutual endearments of the pair but too well revealed their guilty passion 
to the horrified Sigmund. 

‘Suppose old Sigmund should come in now, my dear, what would he say ?’ 
continued the thoughtless woman. And, as the words fell from her lips, Sig- 
mund, like an apparition, rushed through the door, and at once began rapping 
at the Don Juan’s head with a little cane, with which he had provided himself. 
John Lampertz as usual was little if at all startled. Mrs. Diehl shrieked ; she 
soon, however, recovered herself sufficiently to make common cause against 
Sigmund with every available weapon she could find, and in the skirmish Lam- 
pertz made his escape. 

The crisis had come. Katarine could no longer share the bed and board of 
Sigmund Diehl. They agreed to separate, and separate they did. As Sigmund 
was a non-combatant on principle, except on sudden impulse and great provo- 
cation ; as he was sensitive, and did not wish to have his domestic unhappiness 
made public by a judicial investigation, which would only end in disclosing 
his wife’s infidelity, he consented to keep silent, to bury his serrows and 
wrong in a common grave, with any affection which he had ever felt for her ; 
and henceforth she was to be to him as the foul leper, whose very sight he 
would avoid. 

The next day Sigmund Diehl and John Lampertz were again in Carl Al- 
mendinger’s office, transacting their routine of business as usual; and not a 
word was said as to the previous night’s difficulty. Carl Almendinger was not 
informed, for Sigmund would have felt disgraced forever, had it come to the 
knowledge of his employer. Had Sigmund promptly informed his master of 
his domestic trials and the cause, Carl would doubtless have dismissed Lam- 
pertz at once, and perhaps matters would never have reached their present 
state. 

Mrs. Diehl thereafter, at least for some time, lived much more luxuriously 
than when under Sigmund’s humble roof. She dressed more gayly, and seemed 
to delight in flaunting her silks wherever her husband could see them. To 
him with the hazel eyes, so soft and languishing, and the hair so fine and 
silky, was she indebted for her replenished wardrobe. (John Lampertz rented 
her a room, paid her bills, and made himself generally agreeable.) Katarine 
congratulated herself on the happy change. She was so short-sighted as to 
think it might continue. She would dare the wrath of Heaven, and the 
frowns of outraged society, if she could only bask in the smiles of John Lam- 
pertz. The wrath of Heaven indeed! Was not her lover an atheist, and did 
she not believe as he did? But Gop may yet make of her an example, and the 
name of her Johnny become a hiss and a by-word. 

By-and-by her finery became less abundant. Lampertz forgot to replenish 
her wardrobe. Her silks were getting faded and out of fashion. Her purse 
was empty. At length Katarine had to go to work, to earn a subsistence, 
which John Lampertz no longer furnished. Their positions were now reversed. 
She was importuned by him for every pittance she could save from hard labor 
and drudgery. He was exacting, and would have it, to enable him to appear 
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to advantage in society, and enhance the effect of his handsome person and 
graceful manners. She would sometimes hesitate to comply with these de- 
mands, but she still loved him, and would finally give all her scanty earnings. 
It was occasionally intimated to Carl that Lampertz was not the fair charac- 
ter he seemed to be, and that he had been guilty of a grievous wrong against 
Sigmund; but Carl manifested an incredulousness on the subject, and rather 
repelled than invited such communications. It was a characteristic of his not 
to pry into the affairs of others, particularly their domestic concerns. His 
mind was full of real-estate speculations, especially the interests of Blackberry ; 
and nothing annoyed him more than to have some factitious object divert his 
thoughts from his specialty. Moreover, Mrs. Henrietta Amelia Almendinger 
sought every opportunity to fill to repletion the mind of her lord with rehear- 
sals of the kind attentions of Mr. Lampertz, his polished manners, his purity 
of heart, and the universal favor with which he was received by her fashiona- 
ble friends. It must be so, thought Carl. Mrs. Almendinger’s judgment 
would countervail with him a thousand anonymous rumors. He would not 
bring odium upon his own household by giving additional currency to any de- 
grading report against a brother Hungarian, who daily partook of the hospital- 
ities of his house, and whose life had been so exemplary while under his roof. 
If any thing were wrong, it would not have escaped Mrs. Almendinger’s 
shrewd observation. Madame Rumor had lied, as was her wont. Yet, in 
spite of this charity, the thought would sometimes steal upon him: ‘ Buda’s 
Castle! Is hea Hungarian? Does he not resemble ? Nonsense! The 
dead come to life!’ Then Carl, as if possessed of a demon, sought to exorcise 
it by laughing at his odd conceit, whistling as he walked, and redoubling his 





attention to legitimate matters of business. 

Real estate had risen incredibly in and around Chicago. Eastern capital 
had come hither for investment, and was building fine brick and stone edifices, 
Bridges were beginning to span the forked Chicago river. The hiss of steam 
was making daily music at the wharves and upon the circumjacent prairies. 
The sagacity of the Kinzies and Doctor Wolcott was apparent at last, or rather 
so soon. Gentlemen of wealth and taste were erecting palatial residences upon 
Michigan and Wabash Avenues. 

Why should not Carl Almendinger cement his brick or stone pile, and look 
out upon the waters of the lake, as well as others? Would it not gratify the 
esthetic tastes of Mrs. Henrietta Amelia Almendinger ? Would it not gratify 
her ambitious desires? Even so. Therefore, in the year 1849, click went the 
artisan’s hammer, slap went the mortar, and on a lovely site on Michigan Ave- 
nue rose another structure, brick within, stone without, the delicate cream- 
colored Athens stone, native to the prairies of Illinois, and unsurpassed in 
beauty. There was no one but rejoiced in the rising fortunes of the Magyar 
refugee, Carl Almendinger ; no one, we venture to say, unless some miserable 
slave of the house of Rodolph-Hapsburg, who happened to recollect how gal- 
lantly Carl had fought at the storming of the fortress of Buda, when he ran up 
the tri-color in the place of the black-and-yellow flag of Austria. Speedily the 
building assumed its proper proportions; then it was furnished; next, Mrs. 
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Almendinger was duly installed as its mistress, with a bevy of servants to do 
her bidding. That lady was at last in her element. Proudly did she now 
curvet, shy aristocratically, and display the ‘ suaviter,’ in her new establish- 
ment, a la mode. The ‘summum bonum’ of life was with her attained. With 
the enlargement of her sphere of action, she never dreamed of increased re- 
sponsibility. Intensely worldly, her ambition was of the earth, earthy. Her 
dependence upon Mr. Lampertz became greater than ever; he was her author- 
ity upon all matters of etiquette and fashion ; a kind of master of ceremonies, 
and vade mecum for all occasions. 

Carl was too busy, or would not suit her social purposes, on account of his 
ill-fitting clothes, exhibiting bandy legs, and exclaiming ‘my blessed,’ whenever 
he happened to be agreeably surprised. She deprecated in her drawing-room, 
any repetition of lame Vulcan, exciting uncontrollable laughter by assuming 
the offices of the graceful Ganymede. Mr. Lampertz should be her Ganymede, 
her graceful cup-bearer. His polished manners and distinguished appearance 
gave éclat to the Almendinger house. Not that Mrs. Almendinger did not love 
her liege lord! not that she was like Katarine Diehl! Far from it! she really 
loved her husband, but she admired Mr. Lampertz. Married ladies should be 
careful how they draw these nice distinctions in the allotment of their affec- 
tions. Between love and admiration, as between ‘true wit and madness,’ ‘ thin 
partitions do their bounds divide.’ 

Whatever others thought, Carl at least never suspected that his wife be- 
stowed too much attention upon Lampertz; or he would certainly have re- 
pressed the glow of that hearty and demonstrative affection for her, which he 
exhibited alike at home, at the office, or on the street. For instance, if he 
were riding in his open buggy, to show some customer his city lots, and should 
happen to espy on the street his fat and ruddy-complexioned lady, he most 
probably would hand the reins to the attendant, with the remark: ‘ My 
blessed, yonder is my wife!’ Then dismounting, and running up to the other 
Almendinger half, he would indulge in many little gallantries and attentions, 
such as brushing the dust from her cloak, adjusting its folds, or passing sundry 
bills from his into her port-monnaie. Then bidding her adieu, and looking 
back to keep up a gracious pantomime, he would re-seat himself, perhaps re- 
marking to his companion: ‘ Poor thing, I am afraid she is rather imprudent to 
be out to-day ; she is in such delicate health, and the weather is so cold. I 
told her she had better order a carriage, and go home without further risk.’ 
His friend might be unable to see any good reason for indulging such sad fore- 
bodings, and so express himself; but Carl would have it his own way, that 
Mrs. Almendinger’s blooming complexion was no evidence of perfect health, 
and that she was really quite an invalid. Many knew his failing, and, hoping 
to secure a better bargain, would take great interest in the sanitary condition 
and virtues of his Yankee wife, and apostrophize him as the happiest of men. 

Mrs. Almendinger’s indiscretions with Lampertz continued in spite of all 
this husbandly love. In vain did her brother, Doctor Posey, who also lived in 
Chicago, and who has yet to be presented to the reader, chide her, and beg her 
to be more cautious in her conduct. She would only laugh at him, and tell 
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him that he would have her as grave as himself; and that for her part she was 
determined to enjoy life, let people talk as they might. So the brother would 
turn away, more in sorrow than in anger at her frivolous nature, and the ten- 
dency to coquetry, which might compromise her character at some future 
time. John Lampertz continued to seek every opportunity to ingratiate him- 
self with Mrs. Almendinger, and make his relations to her appear to the world 
quite as intimate as they really were. By so doing he expected to add to his 
social importance, and moreover gratify the loose principles which constituted 
his true character. When their domestic juxtaposition, and Lampertz’s elabo- 
rate and open efforts to please his hostess, were associated in people’s minds, 
with her demonstrative nature, her gratified vanity, and her frivolous deport- 
ment, it is not to be wondered at that scandal began to whisper away her good 
name. Such reports came at length to the ears of Carl, but he was incredu- 
lous, and at first would not hearken to them. 

By-and-by, however, anonymous letters were addressed him to the effect 
that his wife had been more than indiscreet, and that he was both blind and 
foolish ; and following these general statements were circumstantial details, for 
the truth of which Lampertz’s own admissions were cited. There is no doubt 
that he had boasted that he was in favor with his employer’s wife, and that he 
sought on every occasion, in covert ways, to bring Carl into ridicule. Carl’s 
blood was at last fired by these anonymous gibes, and he determined to inau- 
gurate a strict espionage over Mrs. Almendinger’s conduct, without acquainting 
her with his suspicions. 

Accordingly, private detectives, like the professional connubial spies of Paris, 
were employed, to peer with the eyes of Argus from basement to attic of the 
newly-built palace on the avenue; and in every way to ferret out evidences of 
the infidelity of the mistress of the house. Never was surveillance stricter in 
any pensionnat de demoiselles. 

No one, however perfect his daily conduct, can be subjected to such an es- 
pionage, and not find his reputation imperilled. It is a matter of policy on the 
part of the spy to find evidences of guilt, and those who are willing to under- 
take so degrading an office are not very likely to sacrifice their interest to those 
of their innocent victims. No wonder, then, that Mrs. Almendinger’s un- 
guarded expressions, and her private téte-a-tétes, were all duly noted down, and 
reported as conclusive evidences of guilt. This communication came like a 
thunderbolt upon poor Carl. He had believed his wife innocent, that wife whom 
he loved so dearly, who had but to command him, to have every wish gratified: 
while he was calmly awaiting the result of the tests which he confidently ex- 
pected would establish her innocence. In the event of such an issue, he would 
only love her the more, for the furnace of trial through which she had passed ; 
he would search out her slanderers, bring them to condign punishment, and 
foul suspicion should never wrong again the best of women. 

But now the dream was dissipated. Many witnesses concurred as to the 
guilt of his wife. Carl Almendinger braced himself accordingly for the crush- 
ing realization, that she had been faithless to her marriage-vows. From al- 
most an angel, she dropped down to less than a woman. In Carl’s haggard 
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features, in his unrecognition of his best friends, all could see that a grievous 
malady preyed on his mind. 

What was he to do? He was proud and sensitive, as what Magyar is not? 
with his Ethnic type well-preserved for a thousand years, amid a complete en- 
vironment by Sclavic races ; and these qualities would illy enable him to brook 
ridicule and odium. Dearly as he had loved his wife, he would never compro- 
mise his unsullied character. He would communicate all to Mrs. Almendinger, 
and she should know the worst. 

‘Henrietta, you have brought dishonor upon me and our child. I have 
heard it all. Henceforth you become as a stranger to me; no longer wife of 
mine this side of the grave.’ 

‘O my husband!’ the wife replied to this startling charge, ‘what are you 
saying? What have I done? Let me hear it all, for I am as innocent as that 
little ewe-lamb, our child. Never have I wronged you in thought or deed!’ 

And Carl repeats again and again. ‘ Henrietta, it is useless to feign igno- 
rance. Lampertz openly confesses the favors you have lavished upon him. 
He boasts of his achievements, and the whole town is laughing at me for being 
so easily deceived! You have both been watched, and I am convinced of the 
unworthiness of both.’ 

‘Gracious Heaven! is it indeed my husband who thus accuses me,’ 
shrieked the terrified wife; ‘my dear husband, whom I would die to please ? 
Confront John Lampertz with your hireling witnesses, and you will see for 
yourself how false are these dreadful charges.’ 

‘ Henrietta, it is useless to rave so, for my word has gone forth. You might 
as well confess all, for you cannot deceive me longer. But although I cannot 
suffer my household to remain tainted by the presence of a woman who has 
proved herself false to her sex and her marriage-vows, yet true penitence and 
ardent prayer may win a pardon for your sins, as they did for the poor, des- 
pised Magdalen.’ 

‘O Carl! you will drive me mad! I can bear all the calumny of the world, 
but it will kill me if you, my only protector, turn against me. Look at me. Do 
I appear like a guilty woman? Am TI not the mother of your child? Have I 
not shared all your sorrows as well as your joys, your poverty and your pros- 
perity, and have we not been happy together? If a woman’s own household 
won't protect her, she might as well die. Mary, bring your father’s revolver 
and let him put an end to my miserable existence, for his words are worse than 
death to me.’ 

‘Father ! do n’t do so,’ interposed little Mary. ‘John Lampertz has been 
telling stories about my mother ; I know he has. I would sooner believe 
mother than I would believe John Lampertz. Would n’t you, father ?’ 

But Carl only bade Mary be quiet and go out of the room, and closed the 
door upon the little girl, who was heard sobbing plaintively outside. 

‘ Henrietta, I can endure any thing except dishonor ; that I will never brook, 
though it kills me. You shall have a room assigned you, and can remain 
under my roof long enough to make ready for your journey to Bethel. I am 
inexorable on this point. I will try to get your brother to become your es- 
cort. I will go with you now to the room which is prepared for you.’ 
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‘May Gop forgive you,’ said Mrs. Almendinger. ‘May not my daughter 
remain with me in my room ?’ 

‘I will order the maid, as soon as she can spare the time, to take Mary to 
see you,’ rejoined Carl. 

‘Can’t she go with me without the maid? Can’t I see my own daughter in 
my own house, without a spy to watch me? Is it for this that I have left my 
friends in Connecticut and followed you to this new and distant home? I know 
you have a poor, unworthy wife, but do love her as you used when we were so 
happy together. I will try to do better for the future and be more deserving 
of you. Won’t you kiss Henny again and love her, father ?’ 

But Carl was inexorable. The commonest marks of affection for her child 
were only to be bestowed under the espionage of a hireling ; and while the 
lights burned brightly in the gorgeous rooms below, and the passer-by invol- 
untarily stopped to admire and covet his neighbor’s wealth, the mistress of the 
mansion was a prisoner in its sumptuous apartments, and the lord was tossed 
with unrest on a lonely bed. Although Carl had steeled himself for the occa- 
sion, and had determined to turn a deaf ear to his wife’s protestations, yet, 
like Othello, he felt ‘ sore perplexed in the extreme.’ His judgment was against 
her, but his heart wavered. The effect, however, of this and subsequent inter- 
views, was to induce him to relent from his original purpose of petitioning for a 
divorce. So a separation was agreed upon, and Mrs. Almendinger was to as- 
sume her maiden name. 

Their child, so young in years, was finally conceded by both parties to the 
guardianship of Dr. Posey, on the condition that the Doctor should see that she 
was educated under the supervision of a proper and impartial person, and in a 
locality where Mrs. Almendinger could occasionally see her. When the child 
should arrive at the age of discretion, she was to determine for herself with 
which parent she would live. Carl, in the mean time, was to allow her a sufli- 
cient annuity to defray the expenses of her support and education. 

Each party preferred to compromise and submit to these terms, rather than 
run the gauntlet of public curiosity in the courts, the talk of the town, and the 
uncertainties of the law. 

As soon as the private detectives made their report, John Lampertz was 
dismissed from the office. The idea of.a former meeting with Lampertz now 
began to intensify in Carl’s mind. ‘Is he a Hungarian? I begin to distrust 
him.’ In spite of the efforts at suppression, rumors were rife in every quarter 
that something was amiss between the lord and the lady of the stately man- 
sion on the avenue. Lampertz won no laurels by his achievements. Those 
who heard different versions of the story said he ought to have been shot down 
like a dog ; that he had brought ruin on two families, and would soon be 
prowling around for a third victim. Some days after the articles of separation 
were agreed upon, Carl Almendinger’s house was closed ; no tidy maid an- 
swered numerous tinkles of the bell at the fashionable visiting hours of the day, 
or received dainty cards in her silver salver as aforetime, but ‘this house to 
let’ glared inhospitably from the door. 

Mrs. Almendinger and her daughter Mary, under the escort of Dr. Posey 
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arrived safely at Bethel, Connecticut. Thence the first-named had gone forth 
a joyous bride, but now returned with riven hopes and desolate heart. 

No provision was made in the articles of separation for a separate mainten- 
ance for Mrs. Almendinger ; but as she had some real estate in Bethel to 
which Carl asserted no claim, she eked out a tolerable support. 

Dr. Posey selected a Mr. Martin of New-Haven, from which Bethel was dis- 
tant only a few miles, to educate the child, according to the tripartite agree- 
ment between himself and Mr. and Mrs. Almendinger. 

Now began the efforts of disunited husband and wife to forget the many 
sunny memories owned by them in common; that first meeting in the village 
on the banks of the Connecticut, when the Magyar found favor in the eyes of 
the Yankee girl; the faith they plighted with loving hearts as they wandered 
alone by the river-side; the merging of the maiden into the wife; the birth of 
their child; the absence, and the joyous return of the husband and the father 
with laureled brows from fighting the battles of his native land; their palatial 
establishment at Chicago, where every wish was gratified, and they were 
supremely happy until the evil day came. 

‘My child, you must regard your mother as dead. I will be a mother to 
you,’ was Carl’s farewell address to Mary. 

‘I will only love you the more, my child, now that your father has dis- 
owned us,’ were sobbed into Mary’s ear as she started for New-Haven. 

Mrs. Almendinger assumed her maiden name, while Carl sternly repelled 
all inquiries as to his dismissed family. 


THE CONTEST. 


Tue Lorp has girded Him in might, and bared His own right arm, 
The listening nations of the earth have caught the dread alarm ; 
Do you hear the tread of arméd hosts as the iron bars give way, 
And the Kine Himsetr moves forth at length in terrible array ? 


Where the dread, discordant angel bears his mighty waving palms, 
*Mid the smoking of the battle and the clang of reeking arms, 

Do you hear the choral singing as it sweeps along the sea ? 

’T is the anthem of Jenovan: ‘I will set my people free!’ 


We have pledged them to the conflict — the heroes of to-day — 

Let them thrust the sharp sword downward till it smites the dross away, 
When the flame is at its hottest, then the Master strikes the blow, 

And the honey-drops of peace distil from the battle’s fiery glow. 


And when the ripe cloud rending, bursts in glory and in gloom, 
When half the nation stands aghast to read their righteous doom, 
Our Gop hath said, ‘I will award, I will repay alone,’ 

The wrestling in the strife is ours, the vengeance is His own. 
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BY GEORGE M. TOWLE, 





Hap it not been that the Protectorate of Cromwell was succeeded by two 
reigns peculiarly aggravating to the people, England might still have been 
sleeping in the slavish lethargy which is the natural effect of systematic des- 
potism. Had Charles the Second been a trifle more regardful of the interests 
he governed, and James the Second a little less determined in attempting to 
force a despised religion upon his people, an imbecile and capricious Stuart 
might have this day controlled the destinies of the British empire. British 
liberty did not derive its vigor directly from the violent Puritanism which 
characterized the ascendency of the Commonwealth. It was rather the re- 
action which followed, and which was the natural result of that Puritanism 
which at last woke the masses to an effort for liberty. Cromwell’s policy be- 
came a by-word; the rigid Puritan became the laughing-stock even of the 
prelacy and clergy; the strict prohibition of all public amusement had pro- 
duced a reiictive tendency toward the grossest disregard of public and private 
morals. 

The straight coat of the Puritan was changed for the gaudy frock of the 
Cavalier ; churches were converted into theatres and brothels, in the highest 
degree obnoxious to every sense of decorum. 

Instead of the stern homilies which had absorbed the entire industry of the 
press during the Commonwealth, the book-shops now teemed with dramas, 
libels and novels more offensive and scurrilous than have ever emanated from 
any other source, or any other age. Such, in fact, was the intensity of the 
reiiction, that the few who still dared to avow their adherence to the doctrines 
of the Protector, were in daily terror lest they should become the victims of 
an infuriate mob. Algernon Sydney and Lord William Russell became 
martyrs to their cause, and a cry of triumph ascended to heaven from every 
corner of the empire, as their spirits went to meet their Gop in judgment. 
Even during the reign of Charles, the antagonism to the Cromwellian dogmas 
had not reached its climax. It remained for James, an avowed champion of 
the Romish creed, to complete the degradation of England, by, bidding a fatal 
defiance to the religious scruples of the people. And even when the monarch 
could not but perceive the premonitions of the approaching storm, and murmur- 
ings from every quarter struck his ministers with terror, he did not hesitate to 
make his past provocation still more enormous, and to force on with still more 
dogged arrogance his detestable purpose of Catholic ascendency. If James 
had been content to feel the pulse of his people through his Parliaments, cor- 
rupt as those Parliaments undoubtedly were, he might have saved them the 
trouble of banishing him to St. Germains. The most obstinate of Puritan 
Parliaments had been succeeded by the most servile of Tory Parliaments. 
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Charles was welcomed to the throne of his ancestors by the practical indorse- 
ment by his people of a parliament ready to go to every length in support- 
ing the kingly prerogative. Of course, corruption and moral decrepitude en- 
sued, and the people began to open their eyes. The Parliaments of Charles 
grew less and less disposed to yield to incessant demands upon their forbear- 
ance, until finally they began to look with jealous eye upon the probable ac- 
cession of his Catholic brother. But so solemn a decree was issued by James 
upon that accession, reiterating again and again his purpose to abide by exist- 
ing law, to protect the rights of the Commons, to hide the religious zealot in 
the patriot monarch, to cherish, protect and defend every hallowed precedent 
which had received the sanction of the governed, that another Tory Parliament, 
hardly less obsequious than that which had greeted his brother, now welcomed 
him to the possession. The lessons of the preceding reign were lost upon him, 
and the same alienation of Parliament from king which had followed in Charles’s 
case, now began to undermine the throne of James. The reaction reached its 
climax, and fell with fatal power upon the head of him who had reared it to its 
fearful height. It was an instance in which the enemies of freedom have 
hastened its achievement sooner than its most ardent friends dared to hope for. 
It was an instance in which a despot, by his own blindness, rushed headlong 
over the very precipice which it had been his lifelong study to avoid. It was 
an instance in which a whole people became gradually convinced, by the self- 
condemning logic of a tyrant, that their first victory must be in his ruin. It 
may well be doubted whether if James’s reign had not been, there would have 
been a revolution. Certain it is that that reign hastened on a revolution. The 
people might have been afraid to again intrust themselves in the hands of those 
who had sustained Cromwell in his usurpation. They might have revolted at 
the idea, that they were again to submit to the stern decrees which forbade inno- 
cent amusements, which ordained a peculiar habit, which, while pretending 
toleration, compelled conformity to a creed which was deadly hostile to the 
establishment. It might have been, and without doubt would have been, a 
long and tremendous struggle which could have forced the people to abandon 
the ease, the indulgence, the general apathy which, before and after Cromwell, 
characterized their mode of life. Such a change, under ordinary circumstances, 
could not have been sudden. It was not until they had been goaded on by 
systematic outrage, until they had discovered that every secular or sacred 
right which they now possessed must soon be wrested from them by that very 
power which should have strained every nerve to sustain and protect them, 
that the sudden, radical and almost reckless change took place. And yet 
this result was not achieved by the energy of a single man. To pretend 
that William of Orange was the sole regenerator of the British Constitution 
would be as preposterous as to attribute an equally great achievement to 
George of Hanover. The former was, like the latter, an instrument through 
whom the Constitution was purified and ennobled, through whom great reme- 
dies eradicated enormous evils, through whom liberalism supplanted, but not 
without a struggle in public sentiment, a superstition which divines and states- 
men of former times had agreed in pronouncing sacred. True, the German 
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Prince combined all the qualities which on this occasion facilitated the success 
of the anti-Stuart party. He possessed energy, boldness, personal dignity and 
an appreciating sense of the importance of his mission and the moral effect of a 
triumph of his cause. But James was the unconscious and unwilling accuser 
of his own dynasty, and it was through this paradoxical medium that Great 
Britain grew into freedom. William of Orange sprang up, not as Peter in 
Russia, Charles in Sweden, Frederick in Prussia, Gustavus in Germany, Na- 
poleon in France, and Washington in America sprang up, to fill positions for 
which they were remarkably adapted, and in which they achieved extraordinary 
triumphs. When the anti-Stuart party, by dint of unceasing toil and persever- 
ance, gradually loomed up under the very shadow of St. James’s, and when 
their cause had so far developed as to encouraged the hope of ultimate success, 
the hand of Providence pointed them to Holland for their Samson, and he 
came forth at the bidding of the righteous cause of liberty. William had from 
his earliest manhood been accustomed to regard it as his peculiar mission to 
establish the independence of the Protestant states and to restrain the over- 
bearing influence of Louis the Magnificent. It was his good fortune to be the 
medium by which these grand purposes were achieved for England and 
Holland. To him belongs the honor of fulfilling his mission nobly ; it is to his 
glory that he succeeded in that, in which success seemed well-nigh impossible. 
But to put him in the brilliant light of the ‘founder of British liberty,’ does 
monstrous injustice to British public sentiment of that time, and places the 
hero himself in a doubtful position before future generations. 

The people vibrated to one extreme in the protectorate of Cromwell; they 
vibrated to the other extreme in the reigns of Charles and James, and they re- 
turned in their vibration just so far, in the time of William, as to reach the 
blessings, without restoring the evils of the Commonwealth. It was, then, pub- 
lic sentiment, unaided by any one very brilliant mind, unpromoted either by 
fanatical zeal or by secret intrigue, frowned upon by the old and illustrious 
houses of the nobility, and by a majority of the prelates of the establishment, 
sustained by several determined souls, whose patriotism was undoubted, but 
impelled by the resistless arguments of proofs which brought them daily op- 
pression, supported by a conviction that the struggle was not like that of 
Cromwell, which sect should have the power to oppress the other, but in behalf 
of universal toleration and equal justice ; it was this sentiment that was the 
great interior cause of the regeneration of the English constitution. 

The battle which finally established the ascendency of the Protestant party 
under William and Ormond, is seldom noticed as one of the events which has 
fixed the fate of nations. Unmarked by that striking splendor which has dis 
tinguished other decisive battles, achieved by no consummate generalship on 
either side, noticeable only in the apparently nearly balanced strength of its 
opposing elements, enacted with alacrity, and without the preparatory and 
subsequent bustle which generally attend like conflicts, it spoke in thunder- 
tones of prophecy for the future happiness of a great race. It marked the be- 
ginning of an era, which has never been equalled for the astonishing progress 
of the human race, made within its period. It was the mustard-seed, which 
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produced a prolific and exuberant growth. In short, it achieved for the Anglo- 
Saxon perpetual freedom of conscience and political action ; this is at once its 
simplest and its sublimest eulogy. The sun of the first of July, 1690, shone 
with a clear and healthful light upon discordant Erin. Its early rays of morn- 
ing fell upon a glistening armament of two vigorous and hopeful bands ; their 
last lingering glance beheld the retreating army of a despotic and dying cause. 
During that eventful day the brave, the good, the loyal, had fallen; but in that 
struggle had been achieved the greatest boons of nature and enlightenment, for 
millions and for centuries. William of Orange the Protestant against James 
Stuart the Papist, were fit personifications of the struggle of liberalism against 
prejudice, popular liberty against kingly power, intellectual progress against 
sluggard sensuality. Ireland, too, was a fit spot where to decide the contest 
which was to break the power of Popery, or consign to the despotism of the 
hierarchy the destinies of Britain. For there the tyranny of James was visible 
in the desolate hamlet and deserted city; and there, too, wherever the protec- 
tion of the new government extended, new life was seen springing up through- 
out the community. The peals of the victorious guns of Londonderry had 
hardly ceased, and Enniskillen had but just achieved, with a meagre band of 
sterling souls, a signal triumph over the rude and merciless Celts, when, to 
complete the rout of the deposed monarch, the blended colors of England and 
Orange floated from Dublin Castle. By the battle of the Boyne, of which the 
capture of the metropolis was the immediate result, was insured the final 
annihilation of the dynasty of the Stuarts. They had ruled with great in- 
justice, most of the time, for nearly a century. They found a strong and vigor- 
ous prerogative, a substantial prosperity, a rich and high-toned literature, a 
nation respected at home and abroad. They left a weak and corrupt court, a 
sluggish and crumbling navy, a low and scurrilous literature, a second-rate 
power in the balance of Europe. Whatever of good Elizabeth bad preserved 
and acquired, they were quick to eradicate ; whatever of evil she had continued 
or called into existence, they were equally zealous to perpetuate. Whether in 
secret league with foreign courts, or draining the national exchequer, or dese- 
crating the high office of the bench, or ministering to the peevish cravings of 
imbecile courtiers, or insulting the clergy, the effect of every act of this line of 
kings was to diminish British credit, to dishonor British fame, and to demoral- 
ize British habits and morals. To narrow to the control of a few the legisla- 
ture of the state, to subject to royal dictation the decisions of the judge, to in- 
cessantly widen the dominion of monarch over parliament, were the great 
ends this race proposed to themselves. But the people had been growing ; the 
march of civilization had kept an equal course ; liberal aspiration trodden under 
foot, grew even there and flourished. The progeny of Charles arose against 
the progeny of Charles. The grand-son, the hope of the vast majority, went, 
supported by the right arm of the English people, to expel the son from the 
throne and the soil of his fathers. Supported though the tyrant was by his 
Papist brother of France, defended as he was by the superstitious ferocity of 
the Irishry, he fell before the might of his own people ; he fell by the hand of 
his own nephew and the husband of his own daughter ; he fell by the demerit of 
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his own foolhardy reign, a reign which had brought calamity and wo to those 
very households which had sent forth the flower of the English youth to die for 
his royal father at Worcester and Marston Moor. 

And William, a second but a peaceful conqueror, the deliverer of a people 
whose language he could not speak, whose habits he could not learn, whose 
political and religious system were an enigma to him, a cold, phlegmatic 
Dutchman, sat upon the throne of his English ancestors, assured of the love of 
his people, proud in the consciousness of having achieved the noble title of 
benefactor to his religion and his race ; and to the end of his life governed with 
vigor and prudence, yielding the while to every subject the right to worship 
according to the promptings of his own conscience. 


GONE BEFORE. 


Aut day I sit amid his unused treasures, 
With folded hands and head upon my breast ; 
The broken toys that gave him endless pleasures, 
Scattered and heaped as when he went to rest: 
And side by side within the distant corner, 
Placed as they left his feet, 
Battered and worn and red, his little sandals 
My aching vision greet. 


I hear again his bursts of childish laughter 
Pulse softly on the amber-colored air ; 
The pattering echo following softly after 
The creeping footstep on the nursery stair ; 
I hear his hand upon the knob slow turning— 
O nameless hopes and fears ! 
Within the doorway stands there not my darling ? 
I cannot see for tears! + 


O breaking heart! cease in your vain endeavor, 
From out earth’s darkness and its bitter gloom, 
He walks with gentle angels and forever, 
In gardens where celestial roses bloom ; 
He walks with angels, and his seeming presence 
Alone stands in the door: 
O slow-paced death! I tire this weary waiting, 
Now he has gone before ! R. A. Oaxes. 
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REVELATIONS OF WALL-STREET : 


BEING THE HISTORY OF CHARLES ELIAS PARKINSON 
BY RICHARD B, KIMBALL, AUTHOR OF ST. LEGER. 


* Mislike me not for my complexion.’—MEgrCHANT OF VENICE. 
PART THE LAST. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FIRST 


Tue envelope covered a short note and another letter. 
The note read as follows : 


‘Canandaigua, October 15th, 185s. 
‘Mr. Cuartes E. Parkinson, New-York : 


‘Dear Sir: It is my melancholy duty to inform you of the decease of 
William Moulton, Esq., who died of consumption yesterday morning at eleven 
o'clock. In accordance with his last injunctions, I send you the inclased. 
When the will of the deceased shall be submitted for probate, I will communi- 
cate with you further. 

‘Respectfully yours, 0. L. Farry.’ 








I tore open and read the letter. 


ee is 


‘Tuesday Evening. 

‘Dear Cuartes: It is many years since a letter has passed between us. I 
sometimes think how strange it is that two, whose sympathies were so much 
in common, should ever lose sight of each other. Do you remember how in 
college we declared our fortunes should be inseparable, that success for one 
. should be success for both? I reproach myself now for not communicating 
5 with you during my long sojourn in Europe. But the time ran by, I hardly 

know how, and my health becoming more and more precarious, I gave up the 

idea of indulging in correspondence. For the last two years, I have kept my- 
self alive only by the exercise of the greatest care and prudence. When the 
rf physicians told me I could not live three months, I felt an irresistible desire to 
Fe return and die in my own country. I came back to our old home. Perhaps 
you were not aware my wife died in 1853. We had no children, but we 
adopted one of my nieces and brought her up as our own daughter. She is 
married, and I am now with her. 

‘My first thought on reaching here two weeks ago, was to inquire about 
fa you. It happened our old class-mate, Allen, who you recollect used to know 
about every body and every thing, called to see me on his way to Cincinnati, 
and he told me you were suffering pecuniary distress. I was anxious to dis- 
patch a letter to you at once, but I had many things to arrange, and I feared 
my strength would fail. For a day or two I have experienced a great rallying 
of the system, with an increase of strength and spirits. I believe it to be the 
forerunner of death. 

* And now about your own affairs. You remember the five thousand dol- 
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lars you insisted on returning to me. When that was sent back, I said to my- 
self, who knows but he may want it again? I resolved to put the sum apart 
and to treat it as your property. With this idea I purchased some real estate 
jn 1845, at a very low price, and paid for it with your five thousand dollars. 
Had I been taken away at any time, this property, by my will, would have gone 
to you. It is now worth at least thirty thousand dollars. To prevent delay in 
affording immediate relief, I have altered my will so as to leave to you that 
sum in cash, or rather to your children, the income to you during your life. I 
put it in this shape from prudential motives. I know it will be just as accept- 
able. I inclose in this letter five hundred dollars. It is a little token of my 
affection and in remembrance of old college times. Those times come back to 
me very vividly. I lay awake all last night, and thought of you and Ralph. 
Do you remember old Pater Omnium? Baker, who had his leg broken play- 
ing foot-ball, I saw in Nice last winter. Do you recollect his helping us that 
cold night turn the bell and pour water into it, so that there would be no ring- 
ing up for prayers next morning ? and how your hands got frozen to the bell so 
tight that you had to slip them out of your gloves, which you left behind ? 

“Dear friend, just as I must die my youth comes back tome. Every feel- 
ing of my heart is young to-night. But I am ready to die, Iam indeed. For 
many years I have endeavored to place my whole trust in Curist. I trust in 
Him now. 

‘Dear Charles, how relieved you will feel when you receive this. Think of 
it as coming direct from ‘ Will,’ and think of ‘ Will,’ as in old times, on his 
way with you to Rhode Island, to spend the summer vacation. Don’t stop to 
be a little melancholy when you read this, but, if you love me, give a happy 
laugh and say, ‘Good fellow.’ Adieu. 

‘ Affectionately yours, Witi1am Movtroy.’ 


A small piece of paper fell on the floor. I picked it up. It was a bank- 
draft for the five hundred dollars. 

I sat very still for a little while, for fear something would disturb the dream 
and bring back the old reality. There was the letter —there the bank-draft. 
I looked around the room. My vision was accurate. I counted three desks 
besides my own, six chairs, the windows and the doors. 

Then I looked again at what was in my hand. Could there be any mistake ? 
No, there was no mistake. . I gazed at the writing, I handled the draft. I read 
and re-read the last page of the letter. He says I must laugh and say, ‘Good 
fellow.’ ‘Dear Will—ha! ha! goo-goo-good fel-fellow, ha! ha! goo-goo-good 
fellow.’ 

Choking — eyes blinded by tears — nerves relaxed, it was too much for me. 


Gradually I recovered. Slowly my senses returned. I drew a long breath, 
folded the draft and placed it inside the letter ; folded the letter and placed it 
inside the envelope ; folded Mr. Farley’s note and placed all inside his envelope, 
and put it carefully in the breast-pocket of my coat. I rose and opened the 
door into the street; stopped and looked back into the room ; turned and 
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closed the door after me and walked away, into Broadway, along Broadway 
past Canal-street, further up Broadway, walking slowly on: Presently I put 
my hand to my pocket, drew out the package, examined it to see if the letter 
and draft were there ; all right, and I went on. 

I reached home. The children and Matilda were in the back-parlor. They 
were sad, and Matilda angry. She was in a rage with the landlord. They all 
looked at me inquiringly as I entered. I stood and regarded them a moment. 
Then I drew the package from my pocket, and laying it on the table, said, 
‘Read that.’ 

Alice took it up. 

* Aloud.’ 

The scene which ensued restored me to myself. Such a scene, though! 
Each manifesting feeling in the way most natural. Laughing, crying; quietly, 
hysterically ; joy, tears, pensiveness, mirth. 

I shall not attempt to describe it. 


In the evening Warren came as usual. I hardly know who was permitted 
first to tell the good news. If I recollect right, the whole family had a share in 
it. Warren was, of course, delighted, but not to the extent to satisfy Matilda. 
She was vexed with him for not showing more feeling, and told him so. It 
seemed to me Warren appeared a little absent. He would look at Matilda 
vacantly, and make no reply to her accusations. 

After a while I went out, in order to call on my landlord, with the hope of 
being able still to retain the house. In this I was successful. When I told 
him I was ready to pay up the back-rent, and also the next quarter in advance, 
if he desired, he appeared to be rejoiced on my account. 

‘I can get rid of the new tenant, Mr. Parkinson,’ he said, ‘and I will do so. 
[am very glad you are able to keep the house, more than glad, I assure you,’ 
and he shook my hand cordially. 

When I got home, Warren had already gone. He left a message that he 
wanted to see me in the morning, and would call before going down-town. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SECOND. 


WHILE we were seated at the table the next morning, Warren entered. He 
had already breakfasted. So he sat chatting with us until we had finished, ap- 
parently recovered from his previous abstraction. 

When we were all through, he said: ‘ Now, Mr. Parkinson, I want you to 
exert your authority, and order these young people out of the room, so that we 
may hold a specially private consultation.’ 

‘Bless the man,’ cried Matilda, ‘we are only too glad of an excuse to escape 
from his stupid society,’ and off they all ran, Charley bringing up the rear. 

‘T have,’ said Warren, advancing his chair nearer to mine, and speaking 
deliberately, ‘I have a strange revelation to make —a very strange revelation.’ 

‘Pray what is it?’ 

‘I would not speak even to you before I was sure. Now 1am so; it is 
settled beyond all doubt or cavil.’ 
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‘What, pray ?’ 

‘That Matilda is entitled to the whole Walden property.’ 

‘Heavens! you don’t say so.’ 

‘I do indeed. I will tell you all about it. Some time ago, in the course of 
my business, I had occasion to look over the record-books of wills in the surro- 
vate’s office, when, as I was turning a leaf, my eye fell on the words, ‘ Doctor 
Ralph Hitchcock.’ They arrested my attention, for I knew that was the name 
of Matilda’s father. I looked to see whose will it was. It was the will of 
James Walden. I read it. Can you imagine my surprise on finding that the 
testator, after making a few trifling legacies, devised and bequeathed the whole 
of his property to the children of his nephew, Doctor Ralph Hitchcock of Cin- 
cinnati ; this failing, to Thomas Stevenson of the city of New-York. 

‘T was thunder-struck. It was as simple as plain English could make it. J 
looked over the proceedings before the surrogate, when the will was proved. 
The citation had been duly served on ‘ Mrs. Hitchcock, widow of Ralph Hitch- 
cock.’ She did not attend. It was proved that Dr. Hitchcock died childless. 
I questioned Matilda, and found she was born about six months after her 
father’s death. In the midst of her grief at the loss of her husband, the widow, 
doubtless, never thought of getting a copy of the will. She was probably told 
that all the property went to Mr. Stevenson. She would not be disappointed, 
for she did not expect any part of it. Living so far away, she was afterwar« 
entirely lost sight of. That was my explanation of the matter. Next I called 
on Thaddeus Littleton, who was executor of James Walden, and also of Thomas 
Stevenson. You know what a careful, accurate man he is, I explained the 
object of my visit. He was a good deal excited at my communication. 

‘There was no doubt, he said, that Dr. Hitchcock’s child, if in existence, 
would be entitled to the property ; but he declared he did not believe any was 
living ; that I must be mistaken, or had been imposed on. He said he had 
made proper inquiries after Mr. Walden died, and was satisfied, at the time, 
that the Doctor left no issue. 

‘T explained all, very particularly, in detail. I need not repeat to you. He 
was staggered ; and it was agreed he should quietly investigate the subject be- 
fore any thing was said to either side. That is what he has been doing. He 
is satisfied there was a child born; that Mrs. Hitchcock removed with it to 
New-York, and it now only remains to prove Matilda’s identity. For that pur- 
pose I want you to callon Mr. Littleton this morning, and tell him what you 
know on the subject. In fact, I have made an appointment for you to meet 
him at ten o’clock at his office. Can you go?’ 

‘Certainly, if I can recover f’om the amazement I am in at present.’ 

‘I don’t wonder at that,’ replied Warren. ‘The fact is, it has seemed as if 
I were dreaming from the time I first came across the record of that will. Now, 
however, I feel sure. Come, it is time for us to be going. Not a syllable to 
Matilda yet.’ 

i nodded; went and put on my coat, and off we started for Mr. Littleton’s. 

As I walked along, the ground seemed to dance under me. I appeared to 
be in some strange delirium. Was I the same Charles Parkinson who walked 
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down-town twenty-four hours before? O my Gop! is it possible — can it be 
possible? Am I free at last? Is such a tremendous change in store for 
Matilda ? 

My brain teeming with these thoughts, we reached Mr. Littleton’s office. 
That gentleman received us very politely. 

‘Mr. Parkinson, I recollect you perfectly ; although it is many years since 
we used to meet. We had a mutual friend in Mr. Alton. Dear me, dear me, 
what about this dreadful business? I say dreadful, when thinking of poor Mrs. 
Havens. Well, well, who could have believed it? Pray tell me all you know 
of this young person.’ 

My statement was very direct, and to the point. I could not only certify 
myself as to Matilda’s identity, but I could name many others who could tes- 
tify to the same point. 

Mr. Littleton heard me in silence. 

When I had concluded, he exclaimed: ‘I see, I see. It is very clear; but 
how extraordinary! and yet how simple the mistake. It is very easily ex- 
plained. You must know Mr. Walden’s will was made two or three years be- 
fore his death, and while Dr. Hitchcock had children living. After Mr. Wal- 
den died, I wrote to inquire if the Doctor left any issue, and was told he had 
not. I did not communicate the contents of the will to the widow, because I 
thought it would only be aggravating to her feelings.’ 

‘Just my own explanation of the matter,’ I said. 

‘But what is to become of the poor woman ?’ continued Mr. Littleton, 
‘what is to become of her? By the way, what kind of person is this young 
lady ?’ 

‘One who will not be a discredit to her new position,’ I answered. 

‘I am glad of that. She will step into a pretty property: a good deal 
larger, too, than people think for. It had got to be a clean fifteen thousand a 
year before Miss Stevenson married, and it was so tied up that her husband 
could not meddle with the principal. Nice little demand for arrears, if there 
was any body to respond. I have a very disagreeable business on my hands,’ 
continued he; ‘I don’t see how I am to get through with it. Just think of 
my being obliged to go in and tell Mrs. Havens that she must vacate those 
premises, and surrender her whole fortune; in short, that she is a beggar. 
But I have got to do it. It is fit and proper that I should be the person. As 
executor of her father, this painful task devolves on me. Old as I am, I would 
rather receive thirty-nine lashes, well laid on, than perform it. If her husband 
were half a man, I should not feel so distressed abut it; as it is, Gop only 
only knows what is to become of her.’ 

After some further conversation, I took leave of Mr. Littleton, with the un- 
derstanding that he should open the subject to Mrs. Havens that evening, and 
communicate with me in a day or two. I returned to speak with Matilda, 

Reaching home again, I found Anna practising at the piano. I sent her 
up-stairs to ask Matilda to come down. 

When she entered, I led the way into the back-parlor, and stopping“short, 
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I said: ‘Matilda, you must summon all your philosophy. I have a very ex- 
traordinary communication to make to you.’ 

‘Well, what is it ?’ 

‘Are you ready for it? Mind, I tell you, it will give you a shock.’ 

‘T am ready.’ 

‘It turns out you are entitled to all your uncle Walden’s property.’ 

‘What!’ 

‘It turns out you are entitled to all your uncle Walden’s property.’ 

‘Is that so truly ?’ 

‘It is;’ and I told her all about it. 

It was a scene for the painter. We were both standing, and while I related 
the story, her eyes dilated, and her countenance became rigid. Sunshine and 
shadow flitted across her face. Pain, terror, hope. 

‘And all this is certain beyond a question — beyond the possibility of a 
question ?’ she asked. ; 

“it is.’ 

She stood a moment, her eyes fixed on vacancy. 

‘What a wicked wretch I have been all my life,’ she exclaimed, and rushed 
out of the room. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-THIRD. 


A rew days served to settle the whole matter. It was too plain for the 
lawyers to raise any question about. Mr. Littleton himself, one of the most 
acute of his profession, decided that it was a clear case, and nothing was left 
but to put the whole matter in proper legal shape. This, too, was soon ar- 
ranged. 

‘Then it was that Matilda asked me to go with her one morning to see Mrs. 
Havens. Since the first burst of feeling, she had preserved in every respect 
her ordinary demeanor. She was perhaps more quiet and thoughtful, yet quite 
natural. 

We walked along together, neither speaking a word. As we mounted the 
steps of Mrs. Havens’ (now Matilda’s) house, she said: ‘ You will introduce 
me.’ We were ushered in, and presently Mrs. Havens made her appearance. 
Poor woman, how she had changed since I saw her last! only a few weeks be- 
fore. I was afraid she was about to give way to another fit of hysterics, but a 
real trouble had improved her nerves, and she preserved a decent composure. 
I introduced them to each other, and we took seats. 

‘Mrs. Havens,’ said Matilda in a subdued tone, which I thought required 
some effort to make firm; ‘ Mrs. Havens, I have come to ask you a single ques- 
tion. Several years ago, my mother wrote you a letter, and sent it to your 
house. I have called to ask if you ever received it.’ 

‘Never, so help me Heaven! never,’ replied Mrs. Havens earnestly. ‘I 
declare to you I did not know your mother resided in the city, or that she had 
a daughter living.’ 

‘I am satisfied,’ said Matilda, rising to go. 

‘Stay,’ continued Mrs. Havens. ‘I think I can recall the circumstance. 
One day I was quite ill, so ill that I remained all the morning in bed. My maid 
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brought in a letter, and as I was suffering from a severe head-ache, I bade her 
open it. She did so, remarking that it was a communication from some poor 
person, who wished for aid. I asked her if any one was waiting for an answer. 
She said there was not. I bade her put the letter safely aside, that I might 
examine it when I felt better. The next day I asked her for it, and she said 
it had been thrown into the fire by accident. Possibly it was the letter you 
speak of, but I solemnly declare I did not know from whom it came.’ 

A flashing of the eyes, a swelling of the veins of the forehead, a dilation of 
the nostrils, a close compression of the lips, while Mrs. Havens was giving an 
account of the fate of her mother’s letter, led me to fear some passionate out- 
break on the part of Matilda. But she controlled herself, and only bowed when 
the former finished. 

Turning to leave the room, she said: ‘Mr, Parkinson will call on you ina 
few days. I assure you I am much relieved by your explanation.’ 

We walked back to my house as we came — in silence. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FOURTH. 


‘Ir is now my turn to ask that the room be cleared of all idle people, 
triflers and useless folks. I suppose Alice will come next and demurely ask an 
interview with ‘papa,’ to settle certain littlhe preliminary arrangements about — 
do n’t look so frightened, young lady, Iam not going to betray you—I only 
ask at the present moment that the supernumeraries vacate this apartment, and 
give me an opportunity to talk with the ‘head of the family.’ O Charley! I 
beg your pardon; I did not observe you had not finished your coffee. Take 
your time. We are in no hurry.’ 

The reader doubtless will recognize Matilda in the above speech. 

We were speedily alone together. 

‘Do n’t you want to know what I am going to do?’ 

‘Tea? 

‘Let me tell you. In the first place, I shall sell the house Mrs. Havens 
now occupies. I cannot afford such an establishment. She may remain in it 
till May; will you tell her so? The furniture I shall not touch; she is at lib- 
erty to do what she pleases with it. .Tell her that too. Further, I shall set 
apart two thousand dollars a year for her especial use. Will you communicate 
all this as kindly as you choose? I do not think I wish to see her again. We 
have not a thought or a sympathy in common. 

‘Now for my plans. I shall purchase a nice house, pleasantly situated. It 
must be commodious and neatly finished. The best room in it is for you. 
The next Alice and I will draw lots for. We will all have our own apartments, 
prettily furnished tog; there shall be special arrangements for Charley, who is 
ill sometimes. I know Alice is soon to be married. That will make no differ- 
ence, for the fellow is here now all the time he is not at his office. For my- 
self’—she stopped an instant, and proceeded with an air of solemnity — ‘Gop 
ought to strike me dead if, after complaining of Hr all my life, [ dare to do as 

other rich people do. I shall limit myself to a reasonable sum. No horses, 
no carriages, no extravagancies. I don’t know but I will have a saddle-horse, 
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it has been the dream of my life to possess one ; but no ostentation, no display. 
We will live together happy, as we have lived; and I will begin and try to do 
some good. Just think what I can do with all this money rolling in every 
month. I shall not require a quarter of it. *I shall try to make some hearts 
glad, without putting them under an everlasting burning sense of disgrace and 
dependence.’ 

She walked up and down the room, a good deal excited. I knew she was 
thinking of her mother. 

‘Well, what do you say ?’ she asked, turning and looking at me. ‘ Will 
you be ready to move ?’ 

‘What can I say, my dear child, to such a generous suggestion? But, 
really, I must not accede to it. You have no idea how inconvenient it will 
prove for you.’ 

‘Mr. Parkinson,’ replied Matilda, ‘ you are too old for me to manage as I 
would Warren, and therefore, I think, old enough to be reasonable. Now then, 
as I know Alice and Anna and Charley are fond of me, and you used to like 
me sometimes, and as [ wish you to preserve your feeling of independence, I 
propose you pay into the common treasury what really, on a fair computation, 
it actually costs extra for your being in the house. I am sure you won't in- 
sist on my making money out of you as boarders.’ 

I laughed at perceiving the very words I once employed to persuade Matilda 
to live with us, so ingeniously turned on me. 

‘I give it up,’ I said. ‘As usual, you must have things your own way.’ 

‘Thanks,’ cried Matilda warmly. 

‘But stop a moment!’ 

‘ What now ?’ 

‘You will get married one of these days.’ 

‘One of these days perhaps I shall. ‘Vhen the time comes we will talk 
about it. Now, once more, is a!l settled ?’ 

‘ All settled.’ 

‘Bravo! Let us announce our programme.’ 

Reader, we part here. I have become so accustomed to recount to you my 
doleful experiences, that I find myself quite incompetent to proceed in a new 
strain ; and as nothing miserable is left for me to record, I must stop. 

One word, however, in your ear — one word strictly confidential. I have 
exposed to you many of my weaknesses. I will conclude by betraying one 
more. I confess I have never returned to look after my desk, and my two 
chairs, in that basement office in Wall-street. For aught I know, those arti- 
cles still remain there; and should any one have the ‘" curiosity on the 
subject, he is at liberty to satisfy it by visiting the premists. 
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A MID-NIGHT REVERIE. 





BY J. H. ELLIOT, 





SENTINEL! pacing with weary feet, 
Up and down on your lonely beat ; 


Out of sight of the sleeping camp, 
Never stopping your watchful tramp ; 


When the night is dark, and the wind is cold, 
And you grasp your gun with tighter hold ; 


When clouds hang thick in the scowling sky, 
And their shadows on your path-way lie ; 


What are your thoughts, and what your fears ? 
Do your wide eyes ever fill with tears 


As you think of loved ones far away, 
Who yearn for you sadly every day ? 


; Does your soldier-heart beat quick with pain, 
Fe As you long to be at home again ? 

. 

EB When a stealthy step breaks on your ear, 

F Do you ever start aback with fear ? 

E Do you ever breathe an inward prayer, 

i When you cry aloud: ‘ Halt! who goes there?’ 
Fa 

e When you aim and fire at the prowling spy, 
a Do you ever hope he will not die? 

5 When the bullet strikes with a heavy thud, 
7 Do you ever quail at the thought of blood ? 
5 Do you ever feel as you draw a breath, 

% That the next may be the gasp of death ? 


% 

a 

- 
H 


When your heart grows faint, and your footsteps lag, 
Do you cheer up, and bless the dear old Flag ? 

O sentinel! pacing with weary feet, 

Up and down on your lonely beat ; 


When the night is dark, and bitter cold, 
And a wintry blast sweeps over the wold; 


There is always one whom you never knew, 
Who is tearfully praying for you. 
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THE OPENING SCENES OF THE REBELLION. 


Up to the fall of 1860, the republic in which we live had prospered beyond 
the most sanguine hopes of its projectors, and beyond the most exaggerated 
fears of its enemies. The years as they passed brought us renewed and ever 
accumulating evidence that we lived under the peculiar favor, and were blessed 
with the gracious beneficence of the great Ruter of rulers. At first, to all a 
doubtful, and to many a visionary experiment, our people began to congratu- 
jate themselves, as time lengthened history, that they had at last attained a 
system perfect in its symmetry and vigor, and a stronghold of intelligent inde- 
pendence. We had become great in every department of civilization : in the 
justice and equity of our laws, in the efficiency of our political powers, in the 
surprising progress of education, in the establishment of a high public morality, 
in a sagacious and discerning appreciation of art, in the encouragement of all 
the varied reforms of science, in the rich and exuberant growth of literature, in 
the universal dissemination of religious light. Every guarantee of liberty had 
reached, in our commonwealth, approximate perfection. Our independence of 
foreign nations was established ; the press was free ; men used speech without 
the thraldom with which fear of insurrection had compelled more arbitrary 
powers to restrain the expression of thought; the trial by jury, the habeas 
corpus, the independence of judges, the right of petition, free communion, loco- 
motion and emigration ; the right to worship according to one’s own conscience, 
publicity of trial, the right of association, popular taxation, had all assumed 
the proportions of a stately and enduring political fabric. Foreign potentates 
admitted our envoys to high positions in their rolls of precedence ; and majestic 
vessels, with the American bunting floating from their masts, dotted every con- 
siderable port of both hemispheres. The partisans of concentrated nationalities 
looked with suspicion and dread upon a people who, for the first time in the 
history of the world, had successfully refuted the despotic doctrines of Metter- 
nich and Hildebrand. From our example, the oppressed nations of the conti- 
nent derived enthusiasm and hope to achieve a like independence for them- 
selves. 

The United States was in a full career of advancement, and the people were 
never so proud of the past or hopeful of the future, when the premonitions of 
the dread ordeal through which we are now passing came slowly and solemnly 
upon us. The nation, as they had done eighteen times before, repaired to the 
ballot-box on the fourth of November, to choose once more a representative of 
their sovereign power; and although mutterings were heard throughout the 
campaign, as of discontent and resistance, all went to the polls with confidence, 
and buoyed up with the hope that no detriment could follow the just exercise 
of an inherent right. Those who were ill-wishers of the Union were accounted 
few and despicable. Surely, men reasoned, no powerful combination will essay 
to vandalize so stately a structure for the exercise of a power, the security of 
which has made it the exemplar of all nations. Surely no one who has been 
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reared under its wide and gracious protection, will turn, like the viper in the 
fable, and poison the breast which has given him the most generous nourish- 
ment. But while we were lulled into fatal repose, the conspirators against our 
peace were assembled under the dome of the National Capitol. In the Con- 
gress, in the executive council, in many civil, military and maritime trusts, 
were the accomplices of this foul conspiracy concealed ; and while enjoying the 
bounty of national patronage, were devising the annihilation of the common 
benefactor of all. The election of Abraham Lincoln as President was the signal 
for the opening act of the nionster scheme — monstrous in its magnitude, in 
its motive, in its arrangement, in the defiance of every dictum of absolute or 
relative right. One section was aroused by menace, by casuistical argument, 
by appeals to local pride, and by every subtle art which bad men know so well 
how to use, and from which supreme wickedness does not shrink. 

Their unprincipled leaders assumed with more audacity the true conse- 
quences of their theories, and began to engage earnestly in the accomplishment 
of their long-contemplated scheme. The President of the United States became 
the ready dupe of their specious deceptions. The Secretaries of the Treasury, 
of War, and the Interior became zealous coiidjutors of the plot. The finances 
of the government were employed with a view to promote their secret schemes. 
The Secretary of War, a man of inferior ability, but of refined villainy, imported 
arms and munitions into the arsenals of the South, and appointed his own myr- 
midons to the most eminent posts of the army corps. The Secretary of the 
Navy, either culpable as being indifferent, or as being an accessory, disposed 
the maritime power, so that it should at all events be powerless to aid the 
government. And but for the admirable devotion of one master-mind, whose 
noble zeal for the salvation of his country has called forth the veneration and 
love of all patriot hearts — but for Joseph Holt, the whole machinery of the exe- 
cutive would have assisted in the destruction of the nation which they governed. 
Yes, let us yield all honor to him'who, standing alone against all that foul cor- 
ruption which clustered around the White House, and in the midst of a reck- 
less body of men who hated him, and would have exulted in his ruin, by the 
masterly energy of his own great mind, and the inspiration of patriotism, fear- 
lessly contested every movement against the Union and the laws! 

In the Senate of the United States, the champions of the conspiracy began 
to avow and defend the revolutionary maxims which they had already begun to 
put in practise. The doctrines of secession were audaciously advanced and 
secretly practised. State after State followed in startling succession the bold 
lead of South-Carolina ; and their representatives began to retire from both 
Houses of Congress, not omitting the opportunity to denounce the government 
in malignant and treacherous anathemas. The writer was present in the Senate 
when the farewell speeches of the seceding members were delivered. The 
coarse fury of Iverson and Toombs, the passionate tirade of Clay, the drunken 
and ghastly jests ef Wigfa!l, the cold, remorseless satire of Benjamin, the insidi- 
ous and hypocritical appeals of Hunter and Mason, and the more calm and 
subtle eloquence of Jefferson Davis, celebrated the dawn of*an insurrection 
second only in its magnitude to that of Cromwell, and more causeless and 
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hateful than that of Catiline against Rome. The loyal Senators were con- 
strained to sit in silence hour after hour, under the traitorous insinuations of 
the enemies of the Republic. But they were not betrayed, even by so enor- 
mous a provocation, into any rash experiment or lawless act. Those who had 
before hoped against hope for a settlement of the great evil, now abandoned 
such ideas as futile, and for the first time the eyes of patriots were fairly 
opened to the desperate earnestness of the disaffected States. The loyalists in 
Congress, however, could only wait for the accession of the new executive, for 
the remedies which alone could heal the gigantic distemper. This was the state 
of our national affairs, then, when the day of inauguration approached. 

Meanwhile, the personal safety of the President-elect was threatened ; the 
malcontent politicians about the bar-rooms of Washington and Baltimore began 
to cast out significant hints, and plots were discovered which placed the danger 
of the President beyond a suspicion. Troops were ordered to the Federal city 
to quell any disturbance which might arise on the fourth of March. Mr. Lin- 
coln, prudently advised, stole a march on his enemies at Baltimore, and came 
through the hostile city protected by the shades of night. 

The great day in which Abraham Lincoln was to assume the trust, now 
terribly great, imposed upon him by the suffrage of the people, came at last ; 
and many arose on that memorable morning, with many forebodings and fears, 
lest night-fall should close upon some stupendous calamity. In the metropolis, 
thousands were astir at an early hour. Troops and officers were seen passing 
from one point to another, and messengers galloping in all directions. ‘Toward 
noon, great masses of human beings thronged the side-walks, roofs, balconies, 
and the vast area beneath the eastern portico of the Capitol. In the Senate- 
chamber were gathered the most illustrious of the land. The spectacle which 
that scene presented must have struck every cultivated and imaginative mind 
which beheld it. All the interest which commonly belongs to the occasion was 
superadded to the special interest which was contributed by the condition of 
the country and the danger of the hour. The new hall of the Senate, decorated 
with more taste and modesty than that of’ the Lower House, presented its best 
appearance. The Senators, headed by the stately and handsome Vice-President, 
entered two by two in dignified procession. The judges of the Supreme Court 
attended, robed in their garb of office. The ambassadors of great kings and 
commonwealths, decorated with their orders, and brilliant with gold lace and 
jewels, were there to witness a ceremony surpassing in solemnity and dignity 
the vain pomp of their own countries. 

The long and spacious galleries were crowded with an audience such as is 
seldom the lot of man to witness. There were gathered from all corners of ‘a 
great, enlightened, and prosperous empire, grace and female loveliness, wit and 
beauty,’ the fair-haired daughters of the North, and the dark-eyed daughters of 
the South. 

Seldom is assembled so illustrious an array of talent as the Senate pre- 
sented. There were Douglas and Wade, the American Demosthenes and the 
American Hyperides. There was Sumner, unskilled, indeed, in the narrow 
subtleties of statesmanship, and negligent of the art of extempore debate, but in 
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richness of thought, elegance of expression, dignity of manner, and profundity 
of classic lore, unsurpassed by any senator around him. There was the digni- 
fied, the ironical, the deliberate Fessenden of Maine. There you might have 
seen the round, jovial face of Hale, the wit of the Senate. There, too, was the 
clegant and accomplished Chase, risen, while yet in the prime of manhood, to 
one of the first seats in the councils of the nation. 

After the delay of administering the oath of office to the new Vice-President, 
the stately procession slowly wound from the Senate-chamber to the eastern 
portico. The swarthy form and dark features of the President-elect were pre- 
sently visible, and beside him, in strong contrast with his own person, the 
rotund figure and snowy-white hair of his retiring predecessor. Then followed 
the long train of illustrious persons, the venerable and feeble Chief-Justice, the 
incoming and out-going Vice-Presidents, the large-bodied Speaker, the short 
form of the lamented Douglas, and a multitude of others of whose fame all 
have heard, and whom it would take longer for us to enumerate than is afforded 
now. Those who enjoyed the rare felicity of being present at that memorable 
scene will never forget the impressive moment when the incoming Executive 
advanced to address the assembled multitude. In an instant the buzz which 
the appearance of the procession had called forth was hushed; all eyes were 
fixed and all ears intent upon the illustrious speaker. The President, after 
calmly surveying the exciting scene around him, preduced his manuscript, and 
in a clear, firm voice, and in a simple yet powerfully eloquent cadence, pro- 
ceeded to announce the views which were to actuate the policy of the new 
government. Throughout he was listened to with breathless attention, inter- 
rupted only by the spontaneous applause with which the more forcible points 
of the oration called forth. Those who heard him will never forget the impres- 
sive earnestness and pathos with which he uttered the closing passage of his 
peroration : 

‘The mystic call of memory, stretching from every battle-field and patriot 
grave to every living heart and hearth-stone all over this broad land, will yet 
swell the chords of the Union when again touched, as surely they will be, by 
the better angels of our nature.’ 

After he had finished, the venerable Chief-Justice arose, and holding forth 
the Bible, on which the President placed his right hand, pronounced, the Pre- 
sident repeating after him, the oath appropriate to the occasion. Then the pro- 
cession re-formed, and the new Executive hastened to the White House, where 
the doors were thrown open to the citizens, who hastened to pay their con- 
gratulations on the successful event of the day. 

We will not detain the reader with a recital of the startling events which 
passed in rapid sequence after the accession of the present administration. 
They are well known to all; and the memory of the atrocities which began to 
be enacted from that time by the leaders of the disaffected States, cannot be 
easily effaced from the minds of the people who have suffered such grievous in- 
sults. We revert at once to the proclamation of the President, calling for 
seventy-five thousand volunteers, and apportioning to each State its appropriate 
quota, which was the remote cause of the five days’ reign of terror of which we 
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may presently get some idea. The response to this proclamation throughout 
the North was spontaneous and patriotic ; and all men now for the first time in 
the history of the country summoned to defend a direct attempt at the des- 
truction of the Union, began to bestir themselves with zeal and activity to ful- 
fil the terrible exigency. Pennsylvania, being near at hand, threw the first 
troops into the Federal city ; and Massachusetts, possessing neither the ad- 
vantage of proximity nor of easy transportation, to her glory be it said, was the 
second State whose flag was unfurled on the scene of danger. But that noble 
band were doomed to experience the first encounter of the campaign before 
they came to their destination. The first martyrs fell at Baltimore. The in- 
surrectionary character of that city now displayed itself,;.and the loyal soldiery 
of Massachusetts were assaulted by a desperate and lawless rabble as they 
were passing through the city. Till the last necessity, the officers, with a 
magnanimity in strange contrast with the acts of their assailants, refused to 
open fire; and it was not till some of the noble spirits who had obeyed the 
first summons of their country had fallen before the rocks and bludgeons of the 
ruffian mob, that a repulse was ordered. The demon of anarchy now revelled 
in the streets of Baltimore and throughout the country between Washington 
and the Susquehanna. The citizens were held in terror by a multitude of 
ignorant and savage men who thronged the streets, armed with every destruc- 
tive weapon which art or nature had put within their reach. The ware-houses 
of merchants were pillaged ; private residences were attacked, and the muni- 
cipal and State authorities were forced, for personal safety, to bend to. the tem- 
pest which had demolished every trace of law and order. Nor were the rav- 
ages of the mob confined to the city limits. Bands of malcontents ranged over 
the country, keeping loyalists in awe, burning bridges, tearing up rail-roads; 
and spreading dismay every where. At this time Washington was almost de- 
fenceless. On the one side lay the hostile shore of Virginia, on the other a 
malcontent city, ruled by a mob, holding back supplies, communication and 
troops, who alone could protect the capital from the rebels. It was supposed 
that already an organized force was in readiness to march upon us from the 
south-west. Of the troops in the city, a large majority were the district 
militia, and of these fully one half were regarded as sympathizers with the re- 
bellion, which subsequent events proved a well-grounded suspicion. No men 
of war lay in the Navy-yard to convey intelligence of our situation by water. 
The streets were crowded with men conjecturing and discussing, and business 
yielded entirely to this hovel and startling dilemma. Those of our citizens who 
were inclined to secession alone were exultant. Their triumphant air on this 
occasion was arrogant and malignant. Many who had before held their 
opinions secretly, now openly avowed their hostility to the Union. 

Such of these malcontents as found their position and the safety of their 
families precarious in the metropolis, removed, with such of their effects as could 
be transferred, into Virginia. Many secret bands of traitors who had been 
drilling and exercising in the martial art, hastened to join the more powerful 
military posts in Eastern Virginia. All the while these incidents were occur- 
ring, we were entirely destitute of mails, troops, or even parol communication 
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with the North. Saturday was spent in vain conjectures, in startling rumors, 
and in gloomy forebodings. Even those who were known to be in the intimate 
confidence of the highest officials could hold out no encouragement against the 
fear of irresistible invasion, and the destruction which would not fail to ensue. 
The suspense may well be imagined. To be in hourly fear of the appearance cf 
an exasperated and malignant foe; to be shut up in a city utterly defenceless, 
shut out as much as if we were in the midst of Sahara, from all access to 
friendly succor; to go to bed at night half expecting to be awakened by the 
booming of cannon and the clash of deadly conflict in our very streets ; to know 
that if the enemy did come, they would bring with them the torch and the fire- 
brand with which to devastate our dwellings ; to be subjected to the repeated 
threats and exultations of open-mouthed miscreants, who looked forward with 
savage impatience to the consummation of the impending calamities: to be 
thus swayed between every dread and every misgiving for five days, was a trial 
which might well elicit the efforts of the stoutest hearts to undergo with 
calmness. 

On Sunday the clergy prayed to be delivered from battle and murder, and 
preached forbearance under trials, fortitude in danger, and resignation under. 
calamity. The day of rest was noticed with peculiar solemnity and quiet, but 
was not passed without its proportion of harassing rumors and false alarms. 
On Monday the President declared, in a private interview, that he had not 
heard from the troops North of Baltimore since the riot ; that he found it impos- 
sible to convey intelligence of the condition of the city to the friends of the 
Government ; and that, in his opinion, if we were not relieved in three days, the 
city would fall into the hands of the conspirators. Such an opinion from such 
a quarter could not but confirm in the highest degree the fears already enter- 
tained, and shake the confidence of those who had before made light of the 
danger. The Commandant of the Navy-yard, and other military officers hold- 
ing positions of the first importance, resigned, and departed in peace to the hos- 
tile State adjacent to us. The secessionist citizens grew more and more im- 
patient for the crisis, and every one looked forward to an almost certain in- 
vasion. So we continued in miserable suspense two days longer, wondering all 
the while more and more why some great event did not interpose either to re- 
lieve or ruin us. And now we began to hear vague reports of troops coming to 
our deliverance ; and several times the rumor ran like wild-fire through the 
city that they had actually arrived. 

Finally, on Wednesday afternoon, a little befure sun-down, when we were 
about to give over every shadow of hope, and when destruction seemed inevi- 
table, our weary eyes were rejoiced by the cheerful sight of bayonets and the 
flag of our Union. The Seventh Regiment of New-York, after a distressing 
and most wearisome march in heat, rain and mud, through a meagre and diffi- 
cult country, now marched into the city and up the broad avenue, their band 
discoursing beautiful music, the United States flag and that of New-York wavy- 
ing side by side, bayonets glistening in the bright reflection of the declining 
sun-light, and the uniform and stately tramp of the companies eliciting a respon- 
sive echo in the hearts of the grateful multitude which greeted them. 
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Never was hopeless despair succeeded by more fervent joy. The young and 
the old of both sexes flooded the streets, greeting the preservers of the capital 
with every token of admiration and gratitude. Thus was the capital saved, 
and great calamities averted. 


GATHER RIPE FRUITS, O DEATH! 





BY H. L, PARMELEB, 





‘Take thy shadow from my threshold, 

O thou dweller in the night! 

Standing right across my doorway, 
Shutting out the morning light ; 

Thou hast been here in the autumn, 
And hast taken all thy sheaves ; 

It is not time to gather 
The blossoms and the leaves ! 








‘Oh! press not in so closely ; 
To the baby at my breast, / 

Wouldst thou take the tender nursling 
From the shelter of its nest ? 

Q child! he is no playmate 
For such a one as thee: 

He smiles and stretches toward it, 
What can the baby see?’ 








Ah! close behind the shadow 
He sees the angel wait, 
And wide the leaves unfolding 
Of that broad, heavenly gate ; 
And he seeth one who beckoneth : 
Poor heart! couldst thow but see 
That golden gate unfolding, 
And thy loved ones waiting thee! 
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Yet colder grows the star-light, 
And the children crouch behind, 
As the garments past them rustling, 
Sweep like the winter’s wind; 
But the baby smiles and watches, 
And when the night grows dim, 
There will be an empty cradle, 
And a breaking heart for him! 


5 Tha RA ORTON, Arla bee 
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BY HATTIE TYNG, 





Look at me. Do you see this thin, white hair streaming down over my 
shoulders ; these thick, deep furrows on my brow and cheek ; these trembling, 
childish hands, and in contrast with all this, these blazing, burning eyes? I 
am an old man, you think, far along on the downward slope of life, drawing 
near the last ferry we ever cross, and just ready to call to the boat-man: ‘Put 
me across.’ Thirty-five next June. Yes, when April shall have hung those 
fleecy cloud-crape veils in the sky, which float down to earth in showers, mak- 
ing it like Endymion’s kiss; and when her first scented flakes of snow have 
sprung up from the emerald sward, embroidering it as with seed-pearls ; and 
when May has tripped with her bare, dimpled feet over the sunset-crowned 
hills and daisy-starred meadows, and June is just beginning to flush the earth 
with her fragrancy of musky blooms, then I shall have reached life’s meridian 
height — as far from the northern lights of youth, as to the storm-swept sky of 
black old age. I hear it said sometimes that Gop is good. I shall soon know. 
If He is, I shall die next June. 

Fifteen years ago I was a soldier, young, gay and brave enough to combat 
all the hosts of the Prince of Darkness single-handed. How well I remember 
the morning of the battle. It was a true mid-summer dawn, and she rose out 
of the sea, flushed with the embraces of the sea-gods, and shook out her long 
hair, which streamed like ribbons of fire all over the eastern sky. As she 
slowly gathered up her tresses and wound them like a coronel about her brow, 
our army took their places in the order of battle. A breathless hush hovered 
like a benediction over us for a moment, and then the glorious roar of a mag- 
nificent battle began. What a gorgeous sight were the opposing armies as they 
stood thus, with their uniforms glittering and their weapons blazing in the 
sun, and with their white and crimson banners floating like blood-red waves 
and billows of sea-foam in the air! What a glorious din the music made! How 
thrillingly the trumpets clanged! How blood-inspiring was the roar of drums ! 
How like a shock of electricity to the veins was the winding of the bugles! 
Our army were inspired in every nerve. My blood ran through my veins like 
waves of fire, and I fought like a demon, growing every moment more and 
more maddened by excitement. It was a hard-fought field. The ground be- 
came a swamp of blood, and our feet slipped in the gore of those who a moment 
before were fighting by our sides. Our onward way was blocked up with 
bodies, mingled with cannon-balls. The crashing of the bones, the screams of 
the dying, maddened us yet more in the keenest excitement of the battle. We 
were ordered to cut our way through a certain point, where the bravest of the 
opposing army were fighting. The shock was like the meeting of two furi- 
ous storm-clouds in the sky. Both armies were shaken to their very centre. 
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Both drew back a moment, and with wild cries charged again. Neither gained 
any advantage, and whole ranks lay dead. At every step we rushed upon a 
glittering row of bayonets, and to the right and left artillery were dealing death 
with lavish hands. Three times we repeated the fearful charge. Then the 
ranks of the enemy broke, and adown the valley rolled the wild stream of 
flight. With a huzza that shook the earth, we dashed after them, killing as we 
went. AsI leaped madly forward, sword in hand, my way was blocked by a 
poor fellow whom I had seen fighting like a devil just in front of me during the 
whole fierce action. He was wounded and unarmed. I raised my sword. 
‘Spare me,’ he cried; but I thrust my sword through his heart, and he sank 
back murmuring something about his mother, his sweet-heart, and the Rhine. 
In an instant I felt that I had murdered him, and in that instant my hand grew 
powerless, my brain reeled, and as the breath left the body of the murdered 
man, I fell powerless at his side. His spirit took mine, and, as it were, hand 
in hand, we passed away from the battle-field and afar over green, smiling 
fields, till before us swept the blue winding waters of the Rhine. A little cot- 
tage, shaded with scarlet creepers, stood there ; and within, upon a little snow- 
draped bed, Jay a maiden, enwrapped in a tissue of sweet dreams. The odor of 
oleanders and violets was in the room, and upon her snowy breast was a half- 
opened rose. She was fairer than a dream of heaven, and for an instant I was 
glad that he was dead, and she and IT alive. But the murdered spirit leaned 
over her, and in a moment more I saw that she knew that he was dead. The 
pangs of parting swept over her fuce. The lovely visage grew distorted, and in 
a moment more she opened her white arms and inclosed the spirit in them, and 
in another — she was dead. I knew then that I had murdered her, too; and in 
the next instant my spirit was back again in my body on the bloody battle- 
field, and around me seemed to be the odor of violets and oleanders. That 
night I sat with two or three companions around a board*where the bright 

lood of the grape flowed in crystal streams: We grew mad with pleasure as 
we recalled the glories of the day and drank to its heroes. In the wildest midst 
of the revel, as I was raising aloft a beaker of mellow, foaming, murmuring 
wine, beaded to the brim, and as some gay words were just floating from my 
lips, all at once a shape stood beside me. A leering, ghastly, horrid thing, 
with balls of fire glowing in its eye-sockets, and coils of deadly snakes growing 
from its head like hair. The body seemed like that of one who had been seven 
months dead. From a sword-wound in his breast loathsome vipers threw out 
forked tongues, and the long, lean arms he stretched out toward me moved with 
motions like those of a shining serpent. At his side was another shape, which 
seemed like an airy vapor, which had, and yet had not, outline and feature ; 
and as she extended toward me her mist-like arms, there floated from them the 
fragrance of violets and oleanders. I would have looked upon her forever, but 
aften one single instant’s view, my eyes were drawn with deadly fascination 
back to the leering form of the horrible thing. I could not bear the view, and 
again nature gave way ; the blood receded from my heart; my hand dropped 
the beaker of mellow, foaming, murmuring wine, and I fainted. I fled from the 
neighborhood of the fatal battle-field, and was soon far out at sea. Gazing afar 
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upon the limitless stretch of the crested waves, and looking down into their 
sparkling depths, trying to catch glimpses of the sea-maidens there, combing 
their hair with combs of pearls, I endeavored to forget the horrible spectre I 
had seen. But as the weird, ghoul-like shadows gathered together in armies, and 
came marching over the seas to the music of the sweet-singing evening breeze, 
and as the waves beneath seemed to grow black and blacker in the gathering 
gloom, all at once my eye-balls began to tremble, my heart beat convulsively, and 
just ahead of the black shadows who were trooping toward me came the Shapes. 
The misty outline was more taygible this time, and I plainly saw eyes like deep, 
bewildering wells, into which one might fall and forget Gop and heaven in 
their depths ; and wondrous tresses of paly gold. Only a momentary glimpse, 
however ; the next consciousness was swallowed up in the great terror which 
assailed me. I have wandered to all parts of earth since then. I have gazed 
from the highest peaks of Himalaya; have floated upon the waves of the 
farthest Southern sea; have drifted into the rose and gold sun-sets of the West ; 
I have slept upon Orinoco’s silver tide, and bathed in the liquid bosom of 
Oregon; the East has unfolded to me her treasures; I have sat beneath her 
tamarind-trees, and drank the sherbet cooled in her mountain-snows ; I am fa- 
miliar with the Arctic regions, with their icebergs and never-melting snows. 
Wherever the foot of man hath trod, there have I fled ; but wherever I have sat 
down, under palm or pine, beneath the golden glow of the Orient, or far toward 
the sun-set shore, there still has been the haunting presence. And it grows 
none the less horrible by repetition; every time, if possible, it grows more 
terrible tome. It haunts me like a thought of my own heart, even when it is 
not actually before me. But its accompanying angel — for angel I know it is, 
fiend could never be so beautiful —I have grown to.love. I love it with a love 
more than human; it is enchantment. Terrible as is the vision which accom- 
panies it, wrung as my soul is with more than the pangs of death whenever I 
see the balls of liquid hell which form its eyes, I am almost willing to endure 
the torture for the momentary rapture of gazing upon the aerial phantom of my 
love. Sometimes she seems stretching out her misty arms toward me, and 
wooing me with those depths of eyes, when the hellish spectre incloses her in 
his serpent-arms, and they vanish. Oh! is there no power in the universe of 
Gop to banish this frightful fiend ? How often I ask myself, if death will do it! 
Sometimes demons whisper me that it will condemn me eternally to the 
presence. Avaunt, fiends, with your infernal whisperings! I remember that 
my mother told me thirty years ago that Gop is good. The time approaches 
for the visit of the shapes. Good Gop! is there no escape? Must my soul 
again be wrenched with this unearthly torture? Oh! is it not possible to 
flee? And yet, such is the spell, I fear I should notif I could. Is it not worth 
all the agony to get one glimpse of that angelic face? Beautiful spirit, have you 
no power to come alone? Could you not fold me in those shadowy arms and 
protect me from the hideous thing? In half-an-hour they will be here. In 
vain I shriek, in vain I tear my thin hair and gnash my teeth into my own 
flesh. As sure as Gop, they will come. What voice was that that whispered 


tome: ‘Pray.’ I cannot pray. I have not prayed for fifteen years ; but I 
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have cursed every day, and am cursed in return. Yet, my mother taught me 
that Gop is good. Lorp Gop, forgive me! Curist, helpme! Holy Mother, 
pray forme! What power has released my tongue ? What power has taken 
the chains from my heart? Blessed be heaven, I can pray! Gop deliver me 
from my enemies. Curist have mercy! The half-hour passed while I was 
crying unto Gop. The shapes have not come. I feel like a little child; I have 
no strength, but Iam calm. Gop’s benediction is upon me, and the spell is 
broken. I shall have three months of this great calm. Then I shall die. It 
will be in June. 


SALLIE WEBB AND ADELE DRANE.. 





BY AGNES LEONARD. 





Two small heads with shining hair, 
Two white foreheads pure and fair, 
Lips like berries wet with dew, 
‘Two eyes black and two eyes blue,’ 
Looking at the autumn rain, 
Satire Wess and ADELE DRrane. 


They are sitting with a book 

In their hands, but not a look 

Give they to the letters there ; 
Earth as yet hath brought no care. 
What know they of learning’s gain, 
Sature Wess and ApeLe Drane ? 


Round each other arms are twining, 
In each face child-love is shining : 
Little angels, free from guile, 

They are lent to us awhile, 

Lent to brighten hours of pain, 
Sayre Wess and ApeLe Drane! 


Now on me their eyes are turning — 
Do they pity my heart’s yearning ? 

' Long to brighten all the shade 
That the weary years have made ? 
Long to free my life from pain, 
Sattie Wess and Apg.e Drane? 


Now they have a childish wonder: 
‘Say, Miss Acnzs, what makes thunder?’ 
’Tis a wail for lightning vanished, 
Like a heart’s from sunlight banished, 
When it weeps a tearful rain, 
Satire Wess and ApELE Drane. 








SOMETHING ABOUT MULES. 


I nave dstermined to say a word for mules. This much-abused hybrid has 
great claims upon us, poor soldiers, who have been be-knapsacked into stoop- 
shouldered misery. Oft do I look with feelings of mingled gratitude and ad- 
miration at the wiry little fellows, (Government always gets the small ones,) 
as they lean forward, before the plethoric wagons, filled with camp equipage, 
rations, and knapsacks. Now a mule is not handsome, we all know, and yet 
there is a meditative expression of countenance about the animal that is de- 
cidedly attractive. There is, too, very often, a trusting look about the fellow, 
as he sets his goodly ears forward, and looks you straight in the face, that is 
quite overpowering. His voice, though not by any means sweet, has some- 
thing about it which, being interpreted, means, that he does not mean to be ob- 
trusive ; but only to have a good time of it by himself generally. 

To the close and attentive listener, it is nevertheless expressive, indicating 
most clearly its possessor’s marked characteristics ; so much so, that we have 
named the different animals in our mule-train of the Thirteenth Ohio. We 
have the Belligerent Mule, the Defiant Mule, the Melancholy Mule, the Pa- 
thetic Mule, the Comic Mule, and so on to the end of the picket-rope chapter, 
with only here and there the exception of a voiceless fellow, who from some 
early disappointment, appears to have sealed his lips, and switched off into a 
philosophy which, let us hope, is as comforting as it is taciturn. - 

There is a positive element in his character, which is worthy of admiration. 
If he makes up his mind that he cannot pull a given load, he not only shows 
by his behavior that he cannot, but he adds his will to it, and settles himself 
back on his breeching with the most becoming resolution. 

There is a most wonderful peculiarity in this despised quadruped, whief: 
by some strange sequence or other provokes profanity. -From the days of Ba- 
laam and Horace — to say nothing of the nuns in Sterne -— down to the latest 
foraging expedition of the pious teamsters of our Kentucky regiments, it has 
been the invariable belief, that mule-driving can only prove successful by a 
plentiful sprinkling of otherwise wicked expletives in the vocabulary of the 
muleteer. And why should this be so? Barring a sometimes annoying hand- 
ling of the heels, the mule is docile in behavior. His objections to being 
mounted, expressed by an active and vigorous elevation of his fore and hinder 
parts in quick alternation, may be deemed naughty, but the humane mind will 
attach no criminality thereto. | 

Having alluded to the questionable points in his character, let me now re- 
vert to his many virtues ; and first, he is frugal, his very make-up shows it. 
To his close-knit and wiry little frame there is no appendage of any superfluity 
of mane or tail. ‘He just has plenty ;’ while his great length of ears is given 
to him on well-established principles of acousties. These too serve him gra- 
dually in varying the expression of his countenance, and indicating his varied 
emotions. Filled with hostile intentions, these are thrown backward, and 
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down closely upon the neck ; and his gradual return to good-humor, and even 
to love, is indicated by the straightening up of these indices of his feeling. 

There is no extra fat about him; bone and muscle and brain are his prin- 
cipal constituent parts, and all these are useful. And if frugality is stamped 
upon his organism, it still more distinctly marks his habits. He will browse 
upon hazel-brush, and go willingly to his work, while the luxurious horse 
would succumb, and be worthless ; ewen a sea-grass rope, which will serve to 
tie a horse, and keep him in position until he starves to death, the self-preserv- 
ing mule will quietly eat down, and then forage till he has eaten his fill of 
wagon-covers, or whatever coarse food happens within his meandering quest. 

Were I admitted to apostrophise him, I would now say : 

Go thou, strong, resolute, and economical animal ; ugly and much-abused, J 
have striven to vindicate thee; disturb no longer the silent hours of the night 
with your cries of injured innocence! w. a8 


THE SHIPS UPON THE SEA: 


AN EPITHALAMIUM. 





BY E. D. KNIGHTS. 





Two ships were sailing on a summer sea — 
A stately frigate and a fair corvette — 
That, ranging near, joined loving company, 
Wooing fair winds with all their canvas set. 


Each signal made, displaying at the main 

Love’s ensign — blue, bestud with blushing hearts, 
And, side by side, discoursing, they remain, 

Steering by Hymen’s wind and currents charts. 


Gop speed them safe across life’s fickle wave — 
Now gently rippled by the fav’ring breeze — 
Whereon ofttimes mad storms do shrieking rave, 
Till peace sweet soothes the tempest-troubled seas. 


His hand direct them o’er death’s dangerous bar, 
Unto that port where they shall find repose ; 
Where is no night — nor calms nor tempests are, 

But all is joy — and ever softly blows 


The perfume-laden breath of balmy gales 

That waft rich music down the golden tide, 
And fill the sapphire shallops’ silken sails 
That by the flowery banks do constant glide. 













LITERARY NOTICES. 


Unpver-Currents oF Watt-Strreet. A Romance of Business. By Ricnarp B. Kimpatt. 
New-York: G. P. Putnam. 1862. 

‘Quid debemus super hoe ipsi respondere?’ What shall Knick say of this 
romance which has for so many months added such strength to our pages and 
called forth such commendation as few men living would not be proud to earn? 
Modesty becometh us, for verily it is like the praise of one’s own child ; yet we 
cannot be still when in our joy we see ‘ Wall-Street,’ as we were wont to call it 
in the sanctum, encargoed into a book and trimly sailing along the tide of litera- 
ture, brilliant and full of fair promise. 

The comments of the press, and the opinions of many literary men of the 
highest standing, authorize us to declare that there is no romance as yet written, 
founded upon the strange events of business, which is to be compared with 
this of Krweatu’s. Others have been vivid—this is vivid and real. Others 
have been ingenious — this is ingenious and true. Some have been life-like in 
fine — this is the very life itself— thinking, speaking and breathing from the 
trials and troubles of the hour ; one of those literal and earnest pictures of the 
time and age which will be referred to a century hence, as men refer to state 
charters for historical facts. 

The extraordinary merit of the ‘ Under-Currents of Wall-Street’ may, in 
fact, be summed up in its startling, extraordinary and terrible truthfulness. 
Men have written false autobiographies ; did any man ever write such a sem- 
blance of reality as this? ‘Sir, said Horace Greetey, in speaking lately in 
our presence of a series of well-written Southern sketches, ‘I do not care 
whether the man who wrote them invented them or not, they are true, because 
they are true to life.’ So we may say of this book, it is vividly true to life, and 
sets forth what every one will recognize as the most exquisitely though simply 
sketched scenes from a life with which scores of thousands are familiar, but of 
which few have read. And such being its characteristics, it is needless to say 
that it is absorbingly and wonderfully interesting. 

We are glad that a new era is dawning in novel writing —the truthful. 
People are tired of romance, they want real life. The writers of every country 
have borrowed from the past and the foreign and the ideal, even to satiety, and 
until the public crave something nearer home. Until a nation becomes its own 
ideal, it is never truly great. But it is hard to copy from life, very hard to 
make the common-place striking. Mr. Kiwsatt in this book has done it, and 
done it with a simple vigor that is miraculous. The secret of it all is a thorough 
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knowledge of his subject and the art of depicting it in the fewest possible words. 
No wonder that so many have believed that he himself has been a broker. 
Doubtless his facilities as a lawyer of twenty years’ practice in Wall-street have 
aided him in collecting material. But the truly descriptive genius can always 
collect material ; the trouble is, that so few can limit themselves to it. The 
temptation to be conventionally dramatic, defeats its own end, and that which 
should run in a clear, cool stream rises in glittering mist and is dissipated in 
nothing. It is enough to say, that in this book we have the clear stream. 
Apart from its merely zesthetic merit, it has, however, another as teaching in 
most practical form the great moral lesson of life. It is a book which every 
man of business will profit by, for it teaches the lessons of thrift and industry, 
while it shows the evil of all extremes. It shows that good and evil often wear 
each other’s faces; and that in the most prosaic misery there may be happiness 
in reserve. The trials of the ‘hero,’ and his subsequent prosperity, are all 
natural sequences and all instructive. Good leads to good and evil to evil. 
We promise to all who have not as yet read it, that a perusal of its pages will 
convince them that in Mr. Krwsatt this country possesses the first novelist of 
mercantile life of this or any other country. 


Tue Frower or tHe Pram. By Gustave Amarp. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson. 
Price, 50 cents. 1862. : 


A very clever ‘Indian novel,’ full of prob and improb-ability, (there are 
many French writers who have this latter kind of talent,) is ‘The Flower of the 
Prairie,’ by Gustave Armarp, a French gentleman, who, according to Bentty, 
has been himself a savage of the most untamable description. Now, no longer 
sauvage, he makes novels in Paris. His qualifications for ‘abregoynal’ writ- 
ing, as our Western friends say, may be judged from the following bit of his 
biography : ‘He has been in turn squatter, hunter, trapper, and miner, and has 
seen the mode of life of all adventurers who traverse the Indian deserts in every 
direction. ‘Twice he was led to the stake of torture by the Apaches, and only 
saved by a miracle ; he wandered alone for upward of a month on the great 
Del Norte Desert ; he was a slave in one of the sacred cities of the Sun, and is 
probably the only European who returned from those gloomy caverns, where the 
sacred fire of Montezuma is still kept burning, carefully tended by Vestals, as 
in ancient Rome ; he was a prisoner for a lengthened period with the cruel and 
treacherous Patagonians ; in a word, there is not a portion of uncivilized 
America, North or South, which he has not traversed, with his rifle in hand, in 
defiance of the wild beasts and the still wilder and more dangerous inhabitants.’ 

There, that will do. Brnriy believes it and Joun Buti knows all about 
America, ye kno? The reader who refuses to buy ‘ The Flower of the Prairie’ 
after that, must be indeed inaccessible, 
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Wao shall know in these days what an hour may bring forth? We speak 
of silence, and lo! the roar of war breaks in thunder-tones over the land ; we 
speak of joy, and sorrow comes gliding in like a flash ; we speak of sorrow and 
defeat, and behold there are pzeans of victory in every city, and the red light 
gleams in salvos of cannon fired for triumph. 

But above joy and sorrow, and the endless vibration of advance or re- 
treat —the infinite systole and diastole of destiny —rises the conviction that 
the Ricart shall triumph, and that step by step Freedom in every new form, 
and renewed and freshly beautified in every old one, shall shed her golden 
light all over the land ; and when Freedom is once established, then all will live 
in bona pace, and the only wars will be those of mind. Meanwhile, it would be ~ 
productive of good, if those who doubt and quibble weakly with themselves, 
and ‘don’t know’ and ‘can’t tell’ how ali will turn out, where a tremendous 
and progressive truth is involved on the one side and a tottering, shattered lie 
on the other, would look at our war as it stands, and consider how wonderfully 
judgment and retribution have resulted from evil acts. Look at South-Carolina. 
She was the leader in evil, the spirit of all malignity to every thing Northern, 
simply because it was Northern ; the stirrer-up of tumult and bloodshed. Lo! 
the enemy is in her choice places ; her great harbor is destroyed; she has suf- 
fered beyond all anticipation. The day is coming when every taunt at honest 
industry shall be paid for with a groan of remorse. Look at Virginia. Had 
she retained her ancient pride, and not draggled ignominiously at the tail of the 
Cotton-federacy, she might have prevented nine-tenths of the horrors of this 
war ; but she would not; the loathsome vanity of ‘Southern’ pride plunged her 
into Secession, and she has become the battle-field, and has tasted misery well 
nigh to the full. No State, any more than any individual ever, indulged long in 
a vice or a policy fotinded on habitual oppression, or a depreciation of others, 
that was not sooner or later punished. 

As we write, the Union cause has had many brilliant victories to rejoice 
over. We may have more, or we may have reverses. But one thing is certain, 
in a great crisis—in the great shaking-up —the larger grains will come to 
light. The just cause will triumph, and the unjust on either side be punished 
The very cause of the war thus far, in its individual instances, should be 
enough to prove to the believer in a Provipence that the arrogant and wicked 
shall be humbled and the just exalted. Provincial vanity, the loathsome and 
venomous contempt of the mock-chivalry for every thing not pertaining to it- 
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self, have been trod in the dust, and shall be trampled to very mire ere they 
again raise themselves to life. Nor, on the other hand, can it be doubted that 
many of the social and political errors of the North will be duly punished by 
the trials through which we are passing. Great storms like these purify all. 


‘Berrer late than never’ is a patient motto which Knick must often quote, 
*specially when a much-delayed, far-travelled camp-letter comes to hand. But 
our genial A. B., ‘he’s the liftinint, ye ken,’ is welcome by wholesale, though 
Christmas be now long past, and though the inaction of camp-life hath been 
changed with so many —as, for instance, our glorious Meerschaum Whiffer of 
the Ninth Illinois — into the fiercest of war measures. But to the letter : 


‘Camp Barry, Wasnrneron, D. C., 
‘Day after Christmas, 1361. 


‘My VENERABLE KNICKERBOCKER Frienp: It has been so long a time since I last 
saw myself represented in your pages, that I begin to feel uneasy about the matter. I 
do not dare to doubt that’ my absence has been unnoticed by you and your readers, yet 
I can hardly consent that my literary life shall die out with the ‘ Voices of the Past,’ or 
the few words which ANCHISES was said to have addressed to APHRopitE. Wherever 
your thoughts may have been, mine have often turned Knickerbockerward ; and it only 
needed your kindly invitation —‘ Write from the Camp’—read on Christmas-day, to 
draw the black tears from my repentant quill. Yet there is nothing to tell. If you, 
and thousands of your readers, could live one week in camp, doubtless there would be 
enough to amuse, and some things to instruct you, in that time. Then the daily life 
would become common-place, like most daily life, and you and they, like us, would 
long even for carnage to vary the dull monotony. As we would choose to see a lake 
ruffled by the winds, its waves curling gracefully upward into spray, or its shore fringed 
with foam ; rather than a flat, motionless sheet of water, upon which sun-light seemed to 
throb like fever; even though there were peace in the stillness of the one and danger 
in the motion of the other; so would we choose activity amid perils, rather than a 
truce and its accompanying security. 

‘ Christmas, merry Christmas! Oh! what meaning it had to the citizen which it had 
only in memory, tinged with regret, to the soldier of the Union! Memory of the Christ- 
mas of old, by a father’s hearth, perhaps by his own; regret that, after many toils and 
long absence, Christmas must be endured rather than enjoyed, far from the hearth where 
he is remembered, but not known in presence, as of yore. True, discipline was relaxed 
in camp, that each might be the more his own, and the less duty’s. Yet, it was not the 
old ‘merry’ day. I saw a poor fellow receive his sentence on the twenty-fourth to 
walk a certain beat during six hours of each day for six days, carrying twenty-five 
pounds of bricks in his knapsack all the time ; and soon after the sentence, I heard a 
comrade wish the culprit a ‘ Merry Christmas.’ There was a sarcasm in the meaning 
beyond the words. It was so with us all yesterday, as with the offender spoken of. 
When acquaintances greeted us with the usual words, many a one felt if he could be re- 
lieved of his ‘ bricks,’ he would take care that Christmas be merry indeed. 

‘The writer of this memoir of Christmas in camp, took as much pleasure in grant- 
ing ‘ passes’ to those disposed to seek variety and pleasure ‘ outside the lines,’ as in any 
other one thing, excepting only the occasional hilarity of those ‘ inside the lines.’ A 
pair of boxing-gloves served to school a score or so of aspirants after Heenanitic honors. 
It was observable, however, that the ‘champions’ were mostly ‘heavy’ men, and the 
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vanquished generally of the class which may easily be persuaded to get ‘licked.’ Per- 
ceiving that the inequality between the two classes was equal to that between the boys 
and the frogs spoken of, it will perhaps be remembered, by Mr. A. E. Sor, I suggested 
that the ‘champions’ take a few rounds. In this way was brought about something like 
a ‘ practical issue’— mostly of blood, from the nose ; ‘and the ‘sport’ was confined to 
those who most enjoyed it, excepting your servant, the writer. 

‘One ofthe company, who is the type of all visible honesty, and who enlisted in the 
ranks because he wanted and wants to fight the enemies of his country who have 
graduated from the same old Yale, and are now in the Southern ranks — one, I say, our 
quartermaster-sergeant, must be haunted with memories of college days, perhaps nights. 
His voice is not very musical, but it is a good, strong, steady voice, one that the owner 


can depend upon ; and I can hear that voice (that is, I could) chanting earnestly a song 
or fragments of one. Hark! 


‘Us sunt qui, ante nos, 
In mundo fuere ? 


That is a question, undoubtedly. The answer — listen ! 

Transeas ad Superos, 

is encouraging, 
Abeas ad Inferos, 

and orthodox — goats to the left, and sheep to the right. No one need find fault with 

that arrangement who behaves himself. But there is more to be heard : 

Vivant omnes virgines 


Faciles, formosz ; 
and repeat, with a gusto. 


Vivant et mulieres, 
Tenere, amabiles, 
Bone, laboriose, 
and repeat that also. Long live the virgins and the wives —the former until they be- 
come the latter, and the latter — hark again ! 


Semper sint in flore! 

Ah-men / 

‘Up here on East Capitol Hill, on Christmas-Eve, I heard the bells of Washington 
ringing as if they said, ‘ Peace, peace, on earth, peace!’ How much music, harmony 
there is in the sound of a church-bell. I have heard of ‘ the harp with a Sabbath tone,’ 
but I have heard the bell with a Sabbath tone. There is a certain yearning in bell 
music, more than that in the tone of an alto singer. Nevertheless, I love them both, 
bell and belle alike. (Oh! yes, I’m married.) I am not sure but the weight of such 
music brooding on the soul, (for music afflicts the soul, even though it charm the ear 
most at first, for who is not sad after much music?) I am not sure but it compresses it, 
or perhaps I had better say, intensifies our feelings and perceptions. Else how could 


I, being much of a proser, have written thus, all because the music of a Christmas-Eve 
bell, moved me to write : 


éxapnoay xapav peydAnv o¢6dpa'— y, rt. 


‘O merry bells of Christmas time! 
I love to hear your joyful chime; 
And many hearts that greet your glee 
Beat to your music merrily. 


‘From widening circles, floating fair, 
Our ears drink music born in air, 
As if, upon Judea’s plain, ; 
We, shepherds, angels heard again. 
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* Rejoice, O world! fling care away ; 

Let joy be born of peace to-day ; 

Circle with universal mirth 

The song, ‘ Peace and good-will on earth!’ 
The bells ceased ringing some time before I finished writing the above, and my ‘in- 
spiration’ run out — an additional proof that music compresses the soul. I made a weak 
whisky-punch, (pretty good, though,) with the view of splicing on a verse Mr two, but I 
aim compelled, in truth, to own, for the benefit of the temperance cause, that the punch 
was not strong enough. ‘’I was ever thus from childhood’s hour’ with my poetry. I 
never had punch enough at the end of it. Yet, I will wager that the above stanzas are 
better than no poetry — on account of the subject, mostly. Mace Sroper would never 
class them with those ‘ buried leaves’ which he may not remember, though I do. 

‘I have thought more than once, ‘How will the seseshers celebrate Christmas this 
year?’ Undoubtedly, as of old —nearly. All but the leaders are, let us charitably 
say, ignorantly honest. So, as a soldier, I would fight them after a charitable manner : 
flog them well and give them sugar. Although I favor carrying the war into Africa, I 
would be very humane with the Africans, especially. But the Southern leaders must 
pay for our loss of a merry Christmas, and all the other privations we endure as far as 
possible ; and the balance we will give to our country. I have subscribed three Christ- 
mases and three New-Years ‘to the putting down the strong-holds of Satan,’ and the 
bill must be settled in favor of a peace as nearly approaching as may be, in stability and 
purity, that peace which the angels sang of, and that good-will of which they sang to 
the simple shepherds on the Eastern plains one night eighteen hundred years ago. Then 
shall the trusting, the laboring and the faithful, whether black or white, ‘rejoice with 
exceeding great joy.’ 


‘ And now, dear Knick, pax vobiseum ! A. B.’ 


Paz vobiseum yourself! A. B., the buried leaves are indeed forgotten amid the 
rush of many magazines, but not the words of ANcuisEs nor you, O man of the 
uniform and pleasant pen, whom we trust to see eftsoones, often seated amid 
the dames and good fellows at our table editorial. 


Tue following correspondence between Gens. Buckner and Grant has been 
seen undoubtedly by all our readers. .Still, it is worth a permanent record, and 
we accordingly republish it. Buckner’s reasons for surrendering Fort Donelson 
remind us of two anecdotes, in each of which similar reasons were given for a 
defeat. Said the owner of a trotting-horse, ‘The only reason my mare did n’t 
make that mile in 2.40 was, that the distance was too great for the time!’ 
More sublimely calm still was the statement of Danret Pratt, Jr., ‘ The Great 
American Traveller,’ regarding his celebrated half-mile race with MELLEN, rival 
candidate for the presidency in 1856, in which Prarr came in behind. ‘I beat 
him, of course,’ said Pratt; ‘Hvery one said J made double the time he did!” 
Here is the correspondence : 


‘Head-Quarters, Fort Donelson, Feb. 16. 
‘Sir: In consideration of all the circumstances governing the present situation of af- 


fairs at this station, I propose to the commanding officer of the Federal forces the appoint- 
ment of commissioners to agree upon the terms of capitulation of the forces at this post 
under my command. In that view, I suggest an armistice until twelve o’clock to-day. 
‘I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
*S. B. Buckner. 


‘ Brigadier-General C. S. A. 
‘ To Brig.-Gen. Grant, commanding U. S. forces near Fort Donelson.’ 
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‘Head-Quarters on the Field, Fort Donelson, Feb. 16. 
‘To Gen. 8. B. Buckner : 


‘Sir: Yours of this date, proposing an armistice and the appointment of commis- 
sioners to settle on the terms of capitulation, is just received. No terms except uncon- 


ditional and immediate surrender can be accepted. I propose to move immediately on 
your works. 


‘I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


*U. 8. Grant, ; 
‘ Brig.-Gen. Commanding.’ 


‘Head-Quarters, Dover, Tenn., Feb. 16. 
‘ Bricapier-GeNnErRAL Grant, U.S. A.: 


‘Sir: The distribution of the forces under my command, meident to an unexpected 
change of commander, and the overwhelming force under your command, compel me, not- 


withstanding the brilliant success of the Confederate arms, to accept the ungenerous and 
unchivalrous terms you propose. 


‘I am, Sir, your servant, 8. B. Buckyer, 
‘ Brig.-Gen. C. 8. A.’ 

Knick puts this last letter down as one of the raciest bits of folly extant. 
Imagine a criminal, when arrested by a policeman, complaining of ungentle- 
manly conduct, and we have an exact parallel for ‘Chiv.’ Buckner. But even 
war is made in another fashion from that, Master Buck. When armies get to 
fighting after the manner inaugurated by the Southern foe, it is not usual to 
make arrangements to turn the tide of battle so as to suit the vanquished rebel. 
One who has set his all upon a cast, must surely stand the hazard of the die. 
It was exactly in this manner that the South played at the game of a Presiden- 
tial election in 1860 — hoping to win — and then refused to abide by the result. 
This, however, was ‘ chivalrous.’ 





Knick has seen better poetry than this of the ‘7urky Buzzerd,’ but, on the 
whole, has seldom met with one which better illustrates the subject in hand. 


Che Turky Buyzerd. 


COTEMPORARY 










A FABLE, 















Wonst upon a time, 
Wunst upon a time there was a turky buzzerd 
Saw a big rabbit a-sleepin’ in the sun. 
‘P.p.’ [praise Providence} said the turkey buz, 
‘There ’s my dinner; go in forks and make the gravy fly! 
Lorp, what a sweet little thing she is, to be sure ! 
All in fur — and furs és fashionable. 
Here goes,’ says he, sailing over her devoted hed, 
‘Here goes at that fur-below. 
Go it, Innocence — g’lang, Virtue, Wice is a-gainin’ on you !’ 
And down he pronounced on the Vic-tim. 


Thar was a spreading of feathers on sprawling principles, 
Lordee! how the fur flew ! 
Such another old clawing and kicking, slapping and swearing : 
Swearing up of all the old oaths that had coun laid by for ten years in Cairo, 
And putting together of such a lot of new ones [a a Paducah. | 

‘Demoralize me !’ yowled the T. Buzzerd as his claws went in, 

‘If I do n’t believe [to judge by her toughness] 

That this here’s a Welsh rabbit,’ 
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‘Wah! wah! wah! 

Ye—a—ough ! 

—e——e—ah—ow ! 

Spi-g-iz-11s-i-8’ sssho ! k-r—aeeamouh — 

——’s misery blister your heart, you ungodly Pike — 

‘Well!’ thought the Buzzer, ‘I never 

Did hear sitch language from a wirtuous young lady Je-fore ! 
Guess she must a-had Secesh beaux 

And gone to Jayhawker parties frum her youth up. 
This bangs the Dutch of St. Louis, 

And they kin swear some. 

Chiverlry, put on your gum-shoes ! 

You kin go home arter this. 

Sich an explosion of saas 1 nary did hear !’ 


Cite 8 ontinasie Gd 


During this time he had mserted his sinful phangs 

Into the flesh of the young and lovely creature, 

And then bored her away over the scenery. 
‘Cuss me!’ cried the Rab-bit, 
‘If I ever heerd of such — 

— good luck, 

Just when I was as hungry as a vampyroligneous Wolverine, 
To have my dinner come a-flyin’ into my very claws and vitals. 
Go in lemons! tommy whack and sculper ! 

I’m on the war-trail, 7am — wah-hoo! 

Pau-knee call yourself, do you ? 

There! I’ve gouged one of your eyes out ! 

Now you ’re a One-ida. 

Guh! guh! 

Take that ; why do n’t you kiss me? 

How @’ ye like ruinin’ virtue ?— great fun, aint it ?’ 

[Here she bit a great piece out of his buzzum 

And swallered it.’] 
‘ Pitch in — why won’t you take a bite? 

Do \et me entreat; why really you haint no appytite, 

Only feel how fat Iam! I ate your wife last week — 

—— your eternal generation, / smashed them eggs ; 

J clum the tree and tore your infarnal family into tatters when you was out. 
Hoo! hoo! hoo! the Muscolgee! 

Big Injun, I — thar -- I’ve got your scalp off ; 

Next time you go a rabbittin 

Take keer and do n’t get hold of a Wild Cat!” 


LANVOY. 


Turis here has a moral — it has. 

The Buzzerd aint a buzzerd — it means Secesh ; 

And the Rabbit, which is the wild-cat, 

Is figurative of Uncle Sam. 

He tuck rather a long sleep at first. 

Let the wild-fowl] confisticate him some considerable, 
And laid by on the slow 

Till the bird of pray had histed him a quantity. 
When he suddenly shook himself out on the smash, 
And expanding his fish-hooks, excrutiferously punctured his opponent. 
He aint done yet, 

It’s a going on like smoke, 

Keep on Uncle — magna est veritas 

Et {if you pitch in like thunder] prevalebit. 
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Gossip with READERS AND CorRESPONDENTS. — Place aux dames —room at 
the head of the table, Knickersocker friends, for our friend Frepa, of Ohio, 
who speaks to us somewhat Germanesquely this month in 


‘The World's Morning. 


‘ Deep within the gloomy cavern of Salzburg’s rocky hill, 
Kaiser Friepricu sits asleep through the long night wild and chill, 
Till the bad world reach its worst. When he awakes, there will 
Dawn the world’s millennial morning. 


‘He sees the sorrowing nations with bloody sweat and tears, 
Toiling up the steeps of Time: flashing red the battle spears, 
While dark with desolations roll on the laden years, 

To the world’s millennial morning. 


‘Hark! the myriad voices blending in one triumphal song, 
A mighty chorus swelling clear, pant and strong ; 
At last the day is dawning to right the nation’s wrong, 


’T is the world’s millennial morning ! 


‘ Waken, waken Kaiser Freprerick! the east with dawn is bright, 
And the nations who sit sighing now see a joyful sight ; 
The skies afloat with splendor, flushing red the rosy light 

Of the world’s millennial morning. 


‘Let thy shield be hung aloft, as on old Romaglia’s plain; 
Ho! every one that suffers wrong at hands of brother man, 
Here’s a Kaiser come to judge you, as he answers it again, 

(In the world’s millennial morning !) 





‘Curist is coming! Let creation’s groans and travails cease, 
Rest for the oppressed and weary. To the captives swift release, 
I hear His voice in musig to all the nations peace ! 
In the world’s miffénnial morning!’ 

Yes, fair dame, you sing truly. The time will come, the day wi// dawn, 
let Falsehood and Oppression say what they will, when the Great Emperor 
will awake, and Truth and Freedom spread broad and wide over all humanity. 
We advance through evil to righteousness, through war to peace, through trials 
and tribulations to glorious crowns of light ; and in that day it will be recov- 
ered and remembered who it was that in these darkened hours prophesied dar- 
ingly, and spoke bravely in prose or song of the dawning yet to be. 


THERE is a strong touch of the old Puritan in the anecdote penned by a 
New-Haven friend : ‘Commodore Foorr, who is a native of New-Haven, Conn., 
was hardly supposed by his fellow-citizens to be very much of a ‘fighting 
man,’ from the fact that he was always seen at the evening ‘ prayer-meetings,’ 
in the City of Elms, and generally ‘led’ on those occasions. Old Commodore 
Gregory, of that ilk, is in this respect just Foorr’s opposite, and an anxious 
individual questioned him one day, prior to Fort Henry, regarding the qualifica- 
tions of the man who was to go down the Mississippi. ‘Sir,’ said Grecory, ‘he’s 
just the man. ‘He’ll pray like a Saint, and fight like the Devil!’’ - - - Our 
‘wee one’ explodes in the following for this month: ‘Will you have some 
minute-pudding ?’ asked Mamma of an eight-year older, at dinner. ‘I had ra- 
ther have a Minute’s pie!’ was the prompt rejoinder. Kvyicx still continues to 
receive a vast amount of juwvenilia, but regrets to state that of fourteen perfectly 
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authentic instances of youthful humor, the foregoing is the only one in the 
least degree passable, or probable. What has become of Young America? Is 
it all ‘dried up’? Or has it ‘simmered down’? - - - Tues be the days 
of war-songs, and here is one: ' 


‘After the Battle. 


BY L°ETRANGERE. 


*CuarGe Bayonets!’ through the death-filled air, 
The clear sharp order rang ; 
And out upon the furious foe, 
With shining bayonets leveled low, 
Our bold, brave soldiers sprang. 


‘ Like the light snow-flakes hurrying on 
Before the northern wind ; 
From sheltering woods the rebels broke, 
And fled through shot, and shell, and smoke, 
From the fierce wrath behind. 


‘Shout loud! ’t was a noble victory, 
And well may you rejoice ; 
The nation sits in the light to-day, 
And trusts the darkness passing away, 
Before the cannon’s voice. 


‘Alas! that the good for which we pray, 
Must come through gates of woe; 
Your songs of triumph sting in my ears, 
I loath the sound of your ringing cheers, 
They mock my thinking so. 


‘’T is grand for our country’s life to fight, 
And boldly right her wrong ; 
But blood must flow where the banners wave, 
And some who fight must find a grave, 
For Evil’s arm is strong. 


‘But he — I had thought my boy was safe — 
Perhaps we all think so ; 
He smiled so calm that summer morn, 
That in my heart proud strength was born, 
To see him turn and go. 


I knew, when they said a field was won, 
Some mother’s heart must ache; 

But I could not feel that the heart was mine, 

Till sudden the bright sun ceased to shine — 
I felt the firm earth shake. 


‘ And there in my lap the letter lay — 
‘ Died nobly, charging the foe ! 
A wild, fierce fever burnt my brain, 
The words stood mocking all my pain, 
Like demons in a row. 


*Oh! why do you smile? Is earth so fair, 
And life so very sweet ? 
I cannot think how it used to seem, 
It is as a dim and distant dream, 
Dreamed at my mether’s knee. 


Hush! was that the step of my boy I heard, 
Upon the onion? 
What was it you said? ‘He comes no more!’ 
Leave me alone, and close the door, 
You tire me with your talk. 
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‘ Jesus, look down with Tuy tender smile, 
Upon Tuy childless daughter ; 
May the angel Peace, with snow-white stole, 
Walk over the waves of my troubled soul, 
As Curist upon the water.’ 


Know you Cattor’s pictures of the Horrors of War? There is more than 
one of them limned in the foregoing. - - - Kwyicx’s Pipe sends forth its 
whiffs this month as follows: 


‘The Pipe Papers. 
NO. Il. 


Never believe that you cannot be cheated in a meerschaum. 

Herr Potiak, of Hunguary — you may find him in Broome-street, near the 
Bowery — affirms that ten years’ manufacture of meerschaums hardly sufficeth 
to tell the real article. Have I not been shown, at a grand dépét of meer- 
schaums in Vienna, one counterfeit, which the proprietor had purchased as 
genuine, and been cheated ? 

The Sea-Foam pipe, like its Aphrodite Arch-Type, is a fancy article —some- 
thing that nobody should do without — yet which as to the perfection thereof, 
no one can be positively sure. But why vex one’s mighty soul over such 
dreams? Is it not all in all sufficient if the pipe smoke sweetly — and color 
well! There be real meerschaums, which smoke indifferently — witness my 
great Spiegel meerschaum, which I bought in Munich; and then there are 
Meer-Shams — light, fragrant, floatable in water— coloring kindly. Very 
pleasant humbugs these, reminding one of wax roses, which are more valuable 
than the real. 

I spoke of Meerschaum and the Aphrodite, Sea-Foam Venus. By me lies a 
note from one who was 7’ the olden time a mystery— one of the ocean-born ; 
she whom I sang as Bonumira —in the earlier life a swan-white child of the 
waters. She is the earthly counterpart of the Meerschaum. 


‘Et ut cognoscos latius.’ 


Hear what she says: ‘ They, my locks, were light cream-gold once — even 
like those of the Borgia — but they have grown browner and darker, baking 
and coloring with ripening passions, till they are now quite black. Only some- 
times in the sun you may see the brown tint gleam again, even as the warm 
rays in winter reveal the early joys of spring.’ 

So it may be seen — I have smoked this out from a glorious pipe of richly- 
scented Varinas-Knaster — that girls’ tresses color, even as meerschaums do ; 
from corn-gold-yellow up to chinquapin-brown, yea, even to black, showing, 
however, (as my Vienna pipe doth,) brown hues in the sunlight. And so the 
head of a damsel and the head of a pipe have an esthetic affinity — think of 
this when you smoke tobacco! 

And having attained to this sublime conception, I see something even be- 
yond. May it not be that the ancient Greeks, under their Foam-Born Venvs, 
typified the Pipe, and that they smoked in the orgies? They had lots of jolly 
mysteries in those same orgies. May it — not — per-haps — paff—puff— puff. 

Oh! beg pardon, I was smoking, and peradventure I was oblivious. 
Verily, I have a habit, when the pipe is fairly full of odorant mild tobacco, 
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pleasantly scented, ‘under a good flute-way,’ as the Germans say, when it 
draws freely, and is evenly lighted, of wandering away from earthly cares into 
strange dreams ; far into giant-ferny forests, where the fairy horns blow, where 
the leaves rustle in antique languages, and in quaint Orphic measures ; and the 
Lamia sits at my feet, and I love her Sappho-serpent graces; and Bonvumira 
steals, clad in black-brown locks, from her Sclavonian, cloud-goblin land ‘of 
ever-changing, flitting-golden loveliness, to bewilder me with her fearful beauty — 
Samarra, the Serbian night-mare of rapture, sweetness and death. 

Puff — puff— puff! 

And the coal glows and the smoke rises. 

And Sue waves her hand, and raiseth the vision. 


‘ Or all that is most beauteous, imaged there 
In happier beauty; more pellucid streams, 
An ampler ether, a diviner air, 
And fields invested with purpureal gleams ; 
Climes which the sun, who sheds the brightest day 
Earth knows, is all unworthy to survey.’ 
‘Leave me not yet, Bonumtra!’ 
‘We will not leave thee, Franc Guascerton! The Lamia and the Succubus 
love thee, mon cher — restez tranquille !” 
Puff — puff 
The scene changes. O Dor&! are you there, my boy, in that infinite plain, 
vast beyond human daring — thirty-eight thousand miles of golden prairie, 
piled and over-piled with antique palace — spire, colonnade, and gray, forgotten 
broken dreams in crumbling marble — all in the last rays, the ruddy reflét of 
her eyes. 


‘Upon that boundless plain below, 

The setting sun’s last rays were shed, 

And gave a mild and sober glow, 
Where all were still, asleep, or dead ; 

Vast ruins in the midst were spread, 
Pillars and pediments sublime, * 

Where the gray moss had formed a bed, 
And clothed the crumbling spoils of time.’ 


‘Leave me not yet, Sclavonian Succusa!’ 

‘ Restez tranquille toujours, mon p’tit. Smoke on, we remain till thy pipe 
creaks, and the incense rises no longer from its bowl.’ 

‘Bonumira, je taime !’ 

‘Franc GLASGERION, je Caine aussi.’ 

‘Beloved, what do you call this place ?’ 

‘It is Owl-Land, my bird!’ 

‘Lorp! Bonumira, what great eyes you ’ve got!’ 

‘So much the better to see you, my dear.’ 

‘O Bonumrra! what great wings you ’ve got!’ 

‘So much the better for us to fly, my dear!’ 

‘O Bonumira! what— what ——’ 

‘So much the better to swallow you — you dear!’ 

‘H—h—help! wip! Pm—dy—ing!’ 

Was it Nightmare or Day-mare? Here I am, awake in the portico, pipe 
out, the last rays of the setting sun shining in on me, and far beyond the Kill 
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Van Kull spread the Bergen hills; lo! there is Communipaw, and Hoboken, 
and New-York, and the ever-beautiful bay, and there darts the Pomona / 

Bouvumira, serve me this trick, an thou wilt once more. Lamta, why did 
you keep her off! So I pick out the pipe-ashes musingly ; would that every 
smoke would bring me that sweet nightmare again, and those eternal eyes 
But ’tis vanished to the land of dreams. 

‘ Lixe the dew on the mountain, 
Like the foam on the river, 


Like the bubble on the fountain, 
Thou art gone, and forever.’ 


Knick makes no app- [‘how many p’s aw there in ‘apology,’ Woxerr ?] for 
printing the following. It will bear it: 
* Washington, Iowa, January 17th, 1862. 
‘Dear Sir: Inclosed is a three-dollar-bill, in payment full for your rich and 
rollicking, racy and rarely rubiginous ‘Old K»icx, for the year 1862. Long may it 
wave! Oh! bully fortr! Mail it this way — forgetting not the premium, KimpBa.t’s 
great Wall-Street Revelaish — Yours quitely, L. G. Dawson, Washington, Iowa.’ 


Man of Iowa, thou art a brick, and we would that there were more like 
unto thee. ‘Rich, rollicking, racy, and rarely rubiginous.’ Seldom rusty, 
that is, and little indeed is the danger of such an ‘old file’ as Knicx’s rusting, 
while giving edge to such keen blades as our friend’s of the West. - - - Tue 
following is not o’ the worst: 


‘A most ludicrous circumstance happened some time ago in a village out West. It 
was generally understood that, on a coming Sabbath evening, a marriage ceremony 
would be solemnized at the village church. All hands turned out accordingly. It was 
arranged that the bridal-parties should not appear in the church till the close of the 
sermon, at which time they would enter; the ceremony would take place immediately, 
and at its close they would retire, the congregation remaining for the concluding serv- 
ices. The good minister having finished his discourse, and the parties not having made 
their appearance as yet, he proposed to fill up what was becoming rather an awkward 
interval by ‘lining’ and singing a hymn. Opening a hymn-book at random, he read off 
the lines : 

‘On Jordan’s stormy banks I stand, 


And cast a wistful eye.’ 

‘The incongruity of such a sentiment, just preceding a marriage ceremony, was so 
apparent that it was with great difficulty that ‘some brother raised the tune,’ and ‘ audi- 
ble smiles’ prevailed all over the house. Before the hymn was completed, the bride 
and groom, with their attendants, entered, and appeared in front of the altar, The 
singing ceased, the parties were ‘ united,’ and they retraced their steps down the aisle. 
Just as they passed the door, the minister brought up the book to his eye, and proceeded : 

‘ Fitiep with delight, my raptured soul 
Would here no longer stay. 

‘This was too much. The young folks absolutely tittered, and a broad grin rested 
on the face of even the ‘ oldest inhabitant.’ The mirth of the whole audience was very 
imperfectly bottled, until the good folks reached their homes, when the strings at once 
gave way, the corks flew, and every house rang with peals of laughter.’ 
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‘ Hilton Head, 8S. C., 1862. 

‘Dear Knick: My eyes were so pleased, my heart so gratified, the other day, at 
sight of your familiar face, that I must tell you a little anecdote of the army. 

‘When encamped near Washington, the field-officer of the day, while making his 
rounds, came to the camp of the Forty-sixth New-York, (Fremont Rifles,) and was 
promptly hailed,‘ Who comes dere?’ The usual answer, ‘Grand Rounds!’ was as 
promptly given, when, to the astonishment of the Grand Rounds, the sentry sang 


out, in tones of mingled anger and regret: ‘To mit der grand rounds; I tinks 
it vas de relief!’’ 


There spoke a hero, craving for rest! Profane, but oh! so earnest! 
Anent which subject of Teutonic profanity, does the reader remember the story 
of the two ships, sailing on the sea, each commanded by a German, under 
English or American colors ? 

‘Fot schip is das?’ roared the first captain. 

‘Ter Hel-vet-ia /’ responded the second. 

‘You coes to h— mit yourself unt petam,’ was the irate reply of Num- 
ber One, who believed that ‘ Zer Helvetia’ was a recommendation to betake 
himself ad inferos, And the two parted, each greatly astonished at the other’s 
want of refinement. 

Time rolled on, and a year after the twain met without recognition in the 
Goldne Apfel tavern in Hamburg. 

‘One Jahr ago,’ said Number One, who was the Schiffscapitain Jonann 
Biavuwasser, ‘I fas ter gommander of ter Helvetia.’ 

‘ Hunderttausenddonnerwetter !’ swore Number Two, Drerricn Dumpet- 
KopF, ‘vot you dinks! Shoost at dat dimes I fos gapitain of Ter Go-to-Heell’- 
mit-yourself. Dere now!’ 

An explanation ensued, which ended in arrack punch, and a ‘high Dutch’ 
time generally speaking. - - - Or all jolly, reckless, merry, lilting tunes, 
there are few better than the old ‘Sich a Gettin’ up Stairs;’ and a friend has 
used it in a new song, entitled : 


‘Sich Gittin up o’ Seares! 


‘WaueEn dis war am broken out, Lawp! I neber shill forgot um, 
Massa say: ‘I done beliebe dat we’ll gin a pound o’ cotton.’ 
Sich a gittin up o’ scares as I neber did see, 
Sich a gettin up o’ scares as I neber did see. 


‘Ole missus say to massa: ‘ De Yankee sogers run, 
Ef yer only pint yer finger, and crack um like a gun.’ 
; Sich a gittin up o’ scares, etc. 


‘Says de cap’n to de sogers: ‘ Boys, you ’d better hole yer breff, 
If de Yankees hear you holler, it ill friten dem to deff.’ 
Sich a gittin up o’ scares, etc. 


‘Says de cap’n to de cunnel: ‘I tell you wot, Ratpa, 
Walk jawbone to Washington, cum home wid Lincoin’s scalp! 
Sich a gittin up o’ scares, ete. 


‘Wen de Yankee sogers — cum down to Hilton Head, 
Two o’clock de morning — massa jump from bed. 
Sich a gittin up o’ scares, etc. 


‘Two o’clock and barefoot, way ole massa run ; 
Neber crack he fingers, neber fire de gun. 


. Sich a gittin up o’ scares, etc. 
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‘ Massa trabel west, cut across de bay ; 
Nigger trabel eastward, cum de tudder way. 
Sich a gittin up o’ scares, etc. 


‘ People all a trimlin in Massa Lixxum’s land, 
‘ Wot de debbil shill we do wid a millium contryband ?’ 
Sich a gittin up o’ scares, etc. 


‘ Nigger raise his cotton, nigger plant his corn, 
Sich a fuss ’bout nuffin never seed since I was born. 
Sich a gittin up o’scares, etc.’ 

As we write, the ‘Souf’ is being scared to some purpose. Hold firm to the 
end, and all shall yet be well — for the white man as well as the‘contraband. 
He will clear away the clouds all in His own good time. - - - Aw ‘Ilionois’ 
friend favors us with a Teutonic illustration of the value of whiskers: ‘In this 
goodly granary of Chicago, there is a fashionable boarding-house, wherein 
laboreth an industrious Dutchman, with the Celtic title of ‘Mix.’ Mrxe is 
training a fine young terrier, and that terrier is to Mike as the apple of his eye. 
In him do dwell both his pride and his love. One day Mixe was lending his aid 
in the kitchen, and the terrier crouched near him. A wag of a boarder enter- 
ing, and knowing Mixe’s pet love, very quietly remarked to one of the maid- 
servants: ‘Mary, what have you cut off that dog’s whiskers for?’ Mike 
dropped the knife, with which he was paring potatoes, and raised his hands in 
horror. ‘Mein Gorr!’ he burst forth, with the volcanic energy of dire de- 
spair, ‘Mein Gorr! you’ve just spilt the hoole dog!’’ There be many gay 
dogs who would cut but a poor figure, sans whiskers. Have we not read in 
some work of a certain turbulent ring-leading prisoner in a Spanish lock-up, 
who made ‘no end’ of trouble? ‘Shave off his whiskers!’ quoth the stern 
old Commandante, one day, when unusual complaints were made of this rogue. 
Fiercely did Rogue resist —’t was of no avail —in a trice the prison barber had 
soaped him, and he went forth transformed from a fiercely tigerish mustachioed, 
truculent-looking bully, to an insignificant, smooth-faced little sneak. From that 
day it was all up with his authority; like Samson, his strength had departed 
with his hair, and his name was Icnaspop. - - - To those who have a fancy 
for German student-songs, Knick commends the following, which may be well 
sung in a north-wester, amid crashing glasses ; and which ends with a fearful 
explosion of voices in the last word. 


3n DBulci Fubdilo. 


‘In dulei jubdilo ; 
Sing and be jolly oh! 
All our hearts’ pleasure 
Latet in poculo, 
Tapped hom the wine-treasure 
Pro hoe convivio, 
Nune, nunc, bibito ! 


‘ O crater parvulé ! 
Ever to thee I pray ! 
Send joy to my spirit! 
O potus optime / 
By thy wine’s merit, 
Et vos concinite 

Vivant socii / 


‘ O vini caritas / 
O Bacchi lenitas / 

Gone is the ‘ soap’ 
Per multa pocula ; 
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Yet we still hope 
Nummorum gaudia 
Drat ’em! 

I wish I had ’em! 


* Ubi sunt gaudia? 
Just exactly there, 
Where the Boys are singing 
Selecta cantica, 
And the glasses ringing 
In ville euria 
All on the square, 
Wish I was there! 
ki — jal? 


Tue attention of. money-diggers is ‘ respectably ’ called to the legend ‘ here- 
by affixed: ’ 


‘ A FISHING-PARTY, composed of a grocer, a merchant, and a gentleman whose occu- 
pation we are unable to give, all belonging to a county-town lying on the Scioto, in 
central Ohio, betook themselves some time ago to the river, and with skiff and fishing- 
tackle all in order, were bent on ‘making a day of it.’ 

‘About the middle of the afternoon, they had occasion to go to the shore for some 
bait. While punching and digging about the roots of an old tree, they turned up a 
large, rusty cast-iron ring ; observing that it was attached to something very heavy, they 
cleared away the sand, and found that it was the handle to an immense iron chest. 
After extensive excavations around its sides with divers sticks, roots, etc., they satisfied 
themselves that it was sure enough the deposit of some crafty ‘ancient miser,’ dead of 
course many years ago, and doubtless contained immense treasures ; whereupon they 
carefully covered it up again, and hastening back to town, provided themselves with 
picks, shovels, a lantern, etc., and impatiently awaited the approach of night. Carefully 
keeping their seerct, they set out about dark, and were soon at work in the seclusion of 
the forest, disemboweling their treasure. It was a difficult job. Large stones had to be 
removed, and tough roots hacked through, and after the way was all clear, they found 
the thing too heavy for their united strength to budge. By means, however, of extem- 
porized levers, and the expenditure of a liberal amount of tugging, straining, perspira- 
tion, and grunting, they succeeded, toward morning, in getting the thing fairly un- 
earthed. Just at this juncture, a blunt, honest fellow, who lived not far away, passed 
along their vicinity, probably in search of his cattle, and discovered them at their work. 
As he drew near, he found them so intent upon their business that his approach was un- 
noticed ; and his curiosity being greatly excited, he took his station unseen quite near 
them. 

‘They all seemed quite jolly over their achievement, as they stood about their trea- 
sure, panting and wiping their brows, and contemplating the huge chest that had given 
them so much labor, but was now ‘about to reward them so munificently. 

‘* I’ve often thought,’ said the grocer, ‘ that I’d give a good deal just to be able to 
quit the grocery business forever, and retire on a good living.’ 

‘*I was getting mighty tired of the dry-goods business, responded the merchant, 
‘but I’ve sold my last crate of queensware now, that’s certain.’ 

‘*There never was such a streak of luck in the world,’ chimed in the third; ‘it’s 
better than California ore, for here you have the money already coined right to your 
hand. Whoop! Golly!’ 

‘The day-light began to reveal to them that the next task to which they were about 
to address themselves, would be quite as difficult as the former. In other words, that 
the thing would be very hard to open. It was enveloped in a coating of clay and rust 
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so thick that they could find neither hole, seam nor crack in which to get a start. The 
merchant proposed that one of their number go to town and borrow a sledge-hammer, 
and some cold chisels. ‘Buy ’em, buy ’em!’ exclaimed the grocer. ‘ Where’s the use 
of borrowing now? I’ll pay for’em. Who cares for money when it’s to be had by the 
shovel-full !’ 

‘Our unseen observer now stepped forth from his hiding-place, and stood before 
them for a moment in silence. They started back as if the ghostly owner of the hid- 
den ‘ chest’ had pounced upon them. 

‘* You're a set of everlastin’ fools!’ he exclaimed. ‘It’s plain to me that -you’ve 
been kickin’ and covin’ around that are old pile-driver this whole blessed night! What 
on airth d’ ye mean ?’ 

‘The truth flashed over them in a moment. The immense body before them was no 
chest at all, but a solid mass of iron which had been used some years previously in driv- 
ing some large piles in the river, just above the abutments of the neighboring aqueduct, 
with a view to checking the force of the current ; and there being no further use for it, 
the workmen had carelessly left it on the bank of the river, and the spring floods had 
buried it. Our chop-fallen heroes made their way homeward without stopping to bid 
their friend good-by, or even to thank him for his timely disclosure. They were dis. 
posed to keep the matter a profound secret, but their tormentor was not. He liberally 
dispensed the news wherever he went, and soon the laughable story was on every body’s 
lips. Meanwhile his victims were so sore, mentally as well as physically, that they 
could scarcely bear any allusion to the ‘awkward circumstance.’ The grocer was espe- 
cially sensitive. He ‘showed fight,’ in fact, if any allusion was made to it in his pres- 
ence. A jolly old silversmith entered his place of business one day, and complained of 
the impurity of modern gold, and wondered if ‘Mike’ could n’t furnish him some of 
the more ancient and less adulterated material. A flat-iron flying in dangerous prox- 
imity to his head was the only response, and the silversmith found it necessary to make 
immediate arrangements to get out of the way. One night, some mischievous fellows 
actually procured some oxen, and taking them down to the river, hitched them fast to 
the pile-driver, and dragging it to town, left it exactly in front of the grocer’s place of 
business. A friend passing by, however, at an early hour, saw what had been done. 
He saw too that it would be a bore to the grocer, a very great bore, in fact, for it was so 
heavy that swearing at it would n’t move it, and getting mad and kicking it would n’t 
budge it an inch ; and if allthe grocer’s friends, with one consent, should come together 
to remove it, it would severely tax their strength to get it on a dray, and the drayman 
hitnself would probably demand insurance for his vehicle — so the friend knocked at 
Mrxer’s door, woke him up, and told him as much. He advised Mrxe to take it good- 
naturedly, and not even attempt to have the thing removed. He suggested in fact 
that Mike should just collect a force, have it ‘up-ended,’ and painted. The ‘ring’ 
would make a good hitching-place for horses. The thing struck Mixer favorably, 
and he consented. He even went so far, after having it neatly painted, as to order the 
workman to add an inscription, and the stranger who now passes along the street reads 
with a half-mystified, half-amused look: ‘ M ——’s money-chest, found on the banks 
of the Scioto,’ etc. ete.’ 


Nothing like making the best of a bad bargain. Will our kindly corre- 
spondent call again? Bon compagnon — we do desire to know somewhat more 
of thee. - - - Op writers say, that the quarter of an hour after a meal at a 
tavern, before the bill comes, is the weariest of life. But a correspondent of 
Knick’s has proved that the time wasted in waiting for one’s dinner is fearfully 
provocative of strange qguidlibets and égarements, or mental wanderings in 
search of the grotesque. Videlicet : 
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‘Dip the reader ever have occasion, in his travels through the West, ‘or elsewhere,’ 
to go from the handsome city of Peoria ‘areound’ through the unhandsome house-gath- 
ering of El Paso southward? If not, the reader has n’t been somewhere that the writer 
has, that’s all. I made my distinguished début before an El Paso audience, a few days 
since, at one-forty-five p.m. I found the audience ‘gathered together’ on the porch of 
a little house, near the rail-road dépét: it consisted of a big Dutchman, with a small pipe. 
The latter half curled a wrinkle of blue incense upward on my approach, and the former 
half saluted me: ‘ Valk into dinner?’ I passed on unheeding the invitation — a habit 
acquired from long experience in Eastern cities, where the traveller is required to resist 
the seductions of a clamorous drove of hackmen and hotel-runners — and left the au- 
dience confounded and thunderstruck. Having deposited my satchel and shawls in the 
dépot, I turned around to confront my audience again. It said: 

** Are you Frenchman ?’ 

‘* Nein !’ 

‘* Dutchman ?’ 

‘* Non!’ 

‘*Secesh ?’ 

‘* No, Sir!’ 

‘* You don’t vant any dinner ?’ 

‘* No; guess not — had a lunch at eleven o’clock.’ 

** Augh! you goes East ?’ 

Ee Ng 

‘* Leave at three-forty-five minutes.’ 

‘* All right; I’m going to take a nap.’ 

‘ Whereat the audience departed. 

‘I examined the reception room. The stove-door was broken off, and the fire was 
gone out, It was cold. The walls were decorated with various lead-pencil tokens of 
previous occupancy by train-waiters, d Ja Cave of the Winds. One inscription said: 
‘It beats the D—1 to have to stay in this Gop-forsaken place from eleven a.m. to four 
p.M.’ Another declared: ‘If Gop forgives me for coming here to-day, I’ll never come 
again.’ Another said: ‘No good whiskey, no pretty girls, no nothing, El Paso, five 
hours.’ My eye fell on a reversed rail-road advertising-card, on which were some intox- 
icated hieroglyphics, which, after much study, I concluded could be printed thus : 


GOW TOW THE 
UNION HOUS 
IF YOU WONT 
TOW GIT CHEP 
RATES AND SOTEN 
ETE FORE YOURE 
MEALES. 


| 


‘Time hung heavily. I thought, after all, since the Union House had cheap rates, 
and something neat for meals, (so I translated,) I would pass away half-an-hour at the 
Union House table. The carte was not what you might expect at the St. Nicholas, to 
be sure, but I passed away my half-hour; and returned to the dépdt, picking my teeth, 
to resume my intellectual researches. Somehow that bill seemed to imperatively de- 
mand further scrutiny ; I bestowed it. That word ‘chep’ certainly was very ambiguous ; 
and the ‘ soten ete’ was open to a more accurate translation, perhaps, than I had given 
it. I studied away. Presently the landlord, hostler, bar-tender, clerk, porter, and run- 
ner of the Union House, with his pipe in his mouth, looked over my shoulder, and even- 
wally remarked: ‘ Who put dat dam ting up mit der dépdt ?’ 
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**Didn’t you ?’ said I. 

‘*Me! Naw!’ and down it came, and sweep it went into the stove. The irate 
Union House corps went out, the fire had already done so, and I rescued the placard. 
Presently its meaning dawned upon me, and I grew rapidly sea-sick. I was busy after 
that till the train came, at three-forty-five. My ‘chep rates’ was intended for ‘ded 
rats ;’ my (‘soten ete,’) something neat, was (‘saten ete,’) satinet. So the Dutchman 
read it! 

‘ All writings should have a moral, 

‘Mora: Encourage the schoolmaster.’ 


Tere is grit in the subjoined poem, by our ever-welcome Harrie; and 
Knick opines that there are not many who will not give it a second perusal : 


‘Thank God for Car. 


BY HATTIE TYNG. 


‘Tank Gop! the bloody fire of war 

Is sweeping o’er our land, 

The fire whose wild resistless flame, 
Gop lighted with His brand: 

And which can nevermore be quenched, 
Till He holds forth His hand. 

Thank Gop for war! for flame and sword, 
In token that He reigns. 

Burn on, O devastating fire! 
We watch with joy thy gains ; 

For we can see thy mad white heat 
Is melting off the chains. 

And we can hear, O jubilee! 
The falling of the chains ; 

Oh! sweetest sound to spirits free, 
The falling of the chains. 


‘The whole world has a gala day, 

Hosannas wild are riven 

From all true hearts, and angels hold 
High carnival in heaven. 

And glory high to Freedom’s Gop, 
On earth and heaven is given, 

For lo! the Malakoff of wrong 
Is being stormed, and we 

Are looking on, knowing the while 
Ours is the victory : 

For heaven and Gop are always on 
The side of Liberty. 

And sweet unto the ears of Heaven, 
Are shoutings of the Free, 

When they go forth to break all bonds, 
And set the captive free. 


‘Thank Gop for war! for its mad sweep 

Its tide of blood and fire ; 

Wild raging round the Ship of State, 
Like flaming funeral pyre ; 

For when the Ship is purified, 
Then will the flames expire. 

It only burns up Wrong and Crime, 
The Right ’t will ne’er destroy ; 

And slave-hearts at its coming peal 
Out carillons of joy. 

And praises of its pitying flames, 
All his glad thoughts employ ; 

And the wilder burn its bloody flames 
The greater is his joy. 
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‘Thank Gop for war! although the tears 
It brings would almost quench 
Its maddening flames ; and though it doth 
The land with tortures wrench, 
Like those of hell, yet still our souls 
Can cheer it on — nor blench. 
For all this woe we need to purge 
Us from the eternal stains, 
Which on us rest for having nursed 
The Infinite Wrong of Chains, 
And suckling at our country’s breasts, 
The forgers of the chains. 
And so all loyal hearts and true, 
Wherever freedom reigns, 
Cry, hail! all hail! most glorious war, 
The War of Breaking Chains. 


‘ Columbus, Wisconsin.’ 


Hurrah for the West! Wisconsin included by all means. No wonder that 
its men fight bravely, when its young ladies pen war-songs like this. The great, 
free, noble West! How they fought at Donelson! how the news ran like 
lightning over the world! and how every friend of freedom cried as he heard 
it, ‘Hurrah for the West!’ We love the very name of the West — we always 
did. There is a noble land, grand, broad-spreading, the home of heroes and of 
great thoughts ; the foe of all that is mean, petty, and provincial. Reader, did 
it ever occur to you what a young infinity of a father-land that man owns, who 
can call himself a born son of the West? Talk of ‘sacred soil ;’ the sacred- 
est of soil is the broadest, for it makes man cosmopolite and world-wide in his 
affinities to humanity. 


‘Ruts Haut,’ our Chicago friend, will accept thanks for an unpretending 
but most touching and as we think beautiful little sketch. Consider it gently, 
dear reader : 


‘Ir you fail to find pathos in the following incident narrated to me by the little 
Precy when grown to womanhood, and suffering the pangs called home-sickness, the 
fault must lie in my mode of telling it. 

‘The pain-wearied mother of six small children — the oldest ten, the youngest 
barely a year old — lay on the lowly pallet where she had counted the long, long hours 
in suffering since the birth of her last pet, Barney. The cabin was surrounded by a 
lonely moor, and there were no near neighbors; so the hard-working father, forced to 
toil that they might eat, had shared the night-watches necessary only within the last 
two weeks with his little daughter, who drudged incessantly each day, also feeding and 
tending the other children, still too young to share her labors. On this particular night 
a fearful storm moaned and wept round the hut, and the rain lashed the thatched roof 
and one window with terrific violence. It was Pzge@y’s turn to watch, and she sat by 
the remains of the peat-fire frightened and very sorrowful, when her mother, with the 
sweet, low voice she loved so well, called her to her side. 

‘*T am going at last, darlint,’ said she as she kissed the poor little tear-drenched 
face bent down to hers, ‘and ye must mind the father and be good to the childer’— for 
an instant the deep gray eyes were-raised heavenward — ‘and be sure tache my bowld 
blue-eyed babby to say his prayers. I shall never see him again here ; I must meet him 
in heaven. See that he gets there, Peaay; he’s your boy now.’ 

‘*Q mother! mother! let me call father and the rest, that ye may kiss ’em once 
again.’ 
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‘ * Whist, acushla, I am tired; sure I could not bide their tears, they’d scald my 
heart and hinder me from heaven. Time enough for them to raise the keen when I am 
gone ; let me die in peace ;’ and the slender fingers, laid in blessing on the young head, 
slipped slowly down, then faintly felt for the little brown hands employed in crushing 
back the tears, so with a yearning look of love in her soft eyes, turned toward the child 
she could no longer see, and with a deep sigh, she left her motherless.’ 


‘Motherless.’ O Death! thou bringest many a sorrow ; but we might for- 
get and forgive all, were it not for that one word, ‘ Motherless.’ Other wounds 
are healed, other troubles forgotten ; over the harshest rifts of the soul Time 
casts a mellow, softening shade ; but long years bring no forgetfulness of the 
great grief ‘when Mother died.’ Never shall we forget a scene once witnessed 
years ago. A poor, sick, wretched woman lay in the street in a fit, while seve- 
ral kind-hearted by-standers were doing what they could to aid her. She was 
herself advanced in life, but amid her convulsive, unconscious spasms, «she 
moaned out: ‘O mother! mother!’ Was it that the care she was receiving 
recalled some motherly caress of youth? We know not; but we shall never 
forget that distressed appealing cry : ‘O mother! mother!’ Young reader, 
if you have yet a mother, be all that you can to her; grieve her in nothing, for 
a day will come when you would give the best joy of your life and the treasure 
dearest to your heart to recal one “unkind word to ‘Mother. - - - Waire- 
WASH is a wonderful institution, and the Rev. James Wiiu1ams, who had wit- 
nessed its beneficent results in the South-Sea Islands, thus describes the way 
in which it ‘took’ among the natives : 


‘Arter having laughed at the process of burning, which they believed to be to cook 
the coral for their food, what was their astonishment, when in the morning they found 
his cottage glittering in the rising sun, white as snow! They danced, they sung, they 
shouted and screamed with joy. The whole island was in a commotion, given up to won- 
der and curiosity, and the laughable scenes which ensued after they got possession of the 
brush and tub, baffle description. The high-bred immediately voted it a cosmetic and 
kalydor, and superlatively happy did many a swarthy coquette consider herself, could she 
but enhance her charms by a daub of the white brush. And now party spirit ran high, as 
it will do in more civilized countries, as to who was or who was not best entitled to 
preference. One party urged their superior rank ; one had the brush, and was determined 
at all events to keep it; and a third tried to overturn the whole, that they might obtain 
some of the sweepings. They did not even scruple to rob each other of the little share 
that some had been so happy as to secure. But soon new lime was prepared, and in a 
week @ot a hut, a domestic utensil, a war-club, or a garment but what was as white as 
snow ; not an inhabitant but had a skin painted with the most grotesque figures ; nota 
pig but what was similarly whitened, and even mothers might be seen in every direction 


capering with extravagant gestures, and yelling with delight at the superior beauty of 
their white-washed infants.’ 


What a paradise would that be for the colored gentry, who were once scolded 
for lavish and fashionable habits by the Rev. J. Cagar Hamrpat in these 
words : ‘ How d’ ye spect to git along ef you lib in dis stravagant way? Gwine 
to de Sembly balls at twenty-fibe cents a ticket ebery week, when de carpet- 
beatin’ season’s gone out an’ de wite-washin’ season’s not come in.’ How would 
they rejoice in that South-Sea land where the ‘ wite-washin season’ kept in all 
the year round? - - - Kvwick is indebted to an ever merry and most wel- 
come contributor for the following brace of witty and wicked anecdotes coaxed 
from a Wisconsin-ful friend : 
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‘My story relates to a good old minister down in New Hampshire — who has long 
since gone to his rest—-who was once very much troubled by wild and untamable 
students, but who will be troubled by them no more forever, having gone, I suppose, where 
wild and untamable students never go. He was in the middle of a sermon one day in 
his study, when he was called out, and left the manuscript on the desk. One of the said 
students, probably seeking good food for meditation, proceeded to look it over. He 
found the parson had left the last sentence standing in this way: ‘The wicked shall 
flourish like a green bay » Now the youth, incited no doubt by a desire to assist 
the poor over-labored parson, thought he would help him along a little in his labors, 
and taking up the pen, finished the sentence for him. But, whether from an ignorance 
of Scripture or from a natural ebullition of total depravity, deponent saith not — not 
exactly as the parson would have done. Unfortunately, the poor minister did not have 
time to read the sermon over before preaching it, (do such things ever happen now-a- 
days ?) and so the next Sabbath the congregation were edified in the most eloquent part 
of the discourse by the following startling announcement: ‘ My hearers,’ said he, ‘ the 
righteous are always very much afflicted in this world, while the wicked flourish like a 
green bay horse.’ He looked down at his manuscript, up at the people, then down 
again, and finally faltered out in his dismay: ‘Horse! Horse! Yes, my brethren, I 
swear it ¢s horse,’ and proceeded to seventhly. 

‘ What will be the future punishment of that atrocious student, 0 Knick? Will not 
his soul be doomed to ride through the regions ofjghade, throughout eternity, on a green 
bay horse — spavined at that ? 

‘But did you ever hear the story of the ignorant old fellow in Massachusetts, who, 
years ago, happened (as such things sometimes happen even now) to be elected to the 
State Assembly one year, and who came home, as newly-fledged legislators are apt to do, 
full of legal lore and erudition? His neighbors had a world of fun at his expense in ask- 
ing questions and getting him to give them information. There was great talk of the 
Direct Tax ifi those days, and one of his friends one day remarked to him : ‘ Well, neigh- 
bor Jones, ‘there ’s a terrible sight of talk now-a-days about this direct tax, and I do n't 
know exactly what it means. Can you tell me what this tax is for?’ 

‘* Why, certainly, neighbor Smita. The matter was all discussed up at Bosting. I 
made a speech on it myself. The direct tax goes to support knavery and put down 
resurrection.’ 

‘ Although it was supposed in those days that he meant support the navy and put 
down insurrection, yet I think the answer in these times would be true just as it stands. 
What does Knick think ?’ 





Knick ‘dinks shoost as you dink.’ Verily, there has been no little change 
of Navy matters of late into those which smack of knavery, as sundry develop- 
ments of divers purchases of vessels do seem to indicate. - - - WE give 
the following without éomment, beyond the author’s own: 


CHAPTER I. 
SASS REBUKED. 
‘In she plunged boldly.” — Hoop’s BripGg oF S1eus. 


Tue reader (1) who ventures on these chapters, to use the words of Montarenx, will, 
in all probability, if I may quote Seneca, repent of the venture, as ScaLIGER says, ere he 
gets half-way through. They are written not for that man, ‘or any other man,’ but for 
another man. 

My first is a Moral Tale, and is called ‘Sass Resuxep.’ 
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Some years ago, in the summer-time, (2) several ladies were seated under a tree dis- 
cussing beauz. 

‘I like Brown well enough,’ quoth young Miss Furr; ‘but la! he’s soslow. He 
drawls, I always feel when talking to him like saying: ‘G’lang! chie—ch’k !” 

As the laughter went out, Brown himself came in. Brown was a Philadelphia 
punster (3) of great renown. 

F.1p was under a full head of Sass, and resolved to go ahead. Sidling up to Brown, 
she said sotto voce. 

‘I have just said something of you, Mister Brown ; I was afraid it would get round 
in a perverted shape, so I just resolved to tell it to you myself. I said you speak so 
slowly — you know I admire deliberate speech — that when you talk I always felt like 
saying chic, ch’k, ch’k!’ 

‘A —w, Miss F.I1-p,’ replied Brown in his wounded-snakiest Alexandrine drawl ; 


‘no won-der you find me slo-ow. You should remem-ber what up-hi-ll work it al-ways is 
to talk to yoo-ow.’ 


CHAPTER Il. 


‘ Est autem inquisitio de conditionibus adventitiis Entium (Anglicé, ducks ; Teutonicé, Enten ; 
Francicé, canards,) quos transcendentes dicere possumus.’—Bacon, De Aug. Scientiarum lib. m1. 
Tuts chapter speaketh of a lady and a manuscript she left with an editor for accept- 
ance, and a gay lot it was. To be sure, there was nothing immoral in it. The Aunt 
might have permitted her niece to read it. 
Only the niece would have resigned on the first sentence, if J know any thing about 
nieces, 


But that it was not immoral, was about its only merit— rather a poor one as the 
world goes. 

[For I am very sorry to say it; but there was a few years ago in the city of ——a 
small French library, kept by a milliner, and patronized only by ladies. 

‘Casanova, Madame ?’ 

‘Ah! Monsieur, there is no use of asking for Casanova. The ladies keep it out for- 
evare and evare. It is engaged for months and months in advance.’ 

Her customers were all of the élite-rary. | 

To proceed. 

The Ms. was ungrammatical. 

Inelegant. 

Badly plotted. 

Worse spelled. 

Unpunctual. 

And otherwise ill-timed. 


‘It was,’ said the Editor, ‘in short, so confoundedly bad in all respects, that I 
thought there could be no true mercy in letting it down easily. I told her plainly and 
politely what were the matters with it. 

‘She looked up with a gay, arch smile. 

‘Why, bless me, Sir! of course it has all these errors. I see how it is. You think 
that I pretend to be Jiterary, and take some pride in writing well. Not at all, Sir; I 
write only for money ; and so long as I can get a good, high price for my articles, I don’t 
care what defects they may have. Ha! ha! ha!’ 

‘And she laughed merrily at my simplicity. And I laughed, and we both Joffe. 
[Cuavcer. ] 

‘You sees,’ said the blacksmith, ‘ the advantage we has in speaking English. I axed 
Dutch Hans yisterday wat he called ‘water?’ ‘Wasser,’ says he. Now there ’s where 
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we has the best on’t. We don’t say somethin’ else fur water ; we says WATER at once, 
and not nothin’ else at all— and has done with it.’ 

I do n’t see exactly where this anecdote ‘fits On’ to the story of the Lady and the 
Manuscript, but for my life and soul I never could separate them. They are sword and 
sheath tome. In the great land of Chesarasara, which lieth beyond Carthage and the 
realm of Cambolu, there walks my lady-writer, the spirit-bride of the butcher. 

‘In Xanadu.’ 


CHAPTER Iii, 


Ir was fearfully juicy. Canardic weather. It rained. 

We took refuge beneath an awning which awned propitiously across the pavement 
around a corner-grocery. 

There came along a stranger wearing a pre-tubular neck-tie cravat —a lofty, antique 
structure, such as were borne in ancient days by the Crovats or Croats, from whom they 
took name, and by whom, and the Poles, they were worn as life-preservers in case a man 
should happen to be hung in a hurry. Croatus vel Serbus fur et latro et Polus non 
aliter. Ad secretas Poli curas extendere noli, as the learned Swonopa&vus KrkzrRcuskIvs 
writes in his ‘ Annals of the Horse-Fairs of Lithuania, printed at Venice by DemErrio 
KRASEVICZONINI —an excellent work, but mostly stolen from Kosatovic. ‘There is 
something in the dealing with horses,’ says Lytron Butwer, in his ‘ Night and Morning, 
which relaxes the moral principle P 

[‘I stop here,’ as Dan Rice says, ‘ by particular request of several highly respectable 
families.’] 

After the cravated and clerical stranger came a carman. Rejoice, O reader! that he 
was not followed by carmen and a string of Latin puns. Feliciter evasit. Both were on 
their way to a steam-boat. 

The car was loaded with a strange assortment. There was the big trunk, little trunk, 
band-box and basket, rendered memorable by Hannan Apams’ absence of mind. But 
this was only the first seed planted in the acre of luggage. There was a bag anda 
canary-bird caged, a box, a hand-organ, and a valise, a rat-trap, and many other traps ; 
such a mixture compositum as one sees rarely. 

The Cravated paused beneath the awning. So did the carman. 

From the grocery came a genial Cocceius, or squinting Borachio, ‘ gay as a Merlin.’ 
He paused before the cart. He inspected its contents: He tapped the barrel of the 
hand-organ with his cane, and winked ‘a pun!’ expressively at me. Then he spoke to 
the Cravat. 

‘You have n’t such er thing as er second-hand coffin among your trunks, my 
friend ?’ 

‘No,’ was the sad reply; ‘I have not. But I have a bran-new Cough In my chest, 
if that will do.’ 

Deep and awful was the respect with which the genial customer gazed upon his 
master. It was the lesser wizard suddenly recognizing the fearful Hermes of the Burn- 
ing Girdle, his lord in the magic art. Then, bowing deeply, he laid at the feet of the 
Cravat his old hat, and turned to fly. 

‘Stay ! oh ! stay!’ I cried; ‘ dark is the night, the rain is falling.’ 

He drew from his large pocket a bottle, and flourished it Bacchantically at us. 

‘Have n’t we got er Bourbon among Us ?’ he cried; ‘ guess we have. J¢’ll protect 
us. Adoo!’ 

And he rushed forth into the night. 
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This interesting series of personal reminiscences will be continued — in case they 
should be republished (with due credit) in the North-American Review ; or be read 
aloud from Brother Brecner’s pulpit; or be republished with a strong puff in Jonny 
Forsytn’s Mobile Register, or in the Advertiser, or New-Orleans Crescent ; or be quoted 
in most of the speeches in the coming Congress; or be cited in the President’s next 
speech ; or serve in any other way to exalt me and bring humiliation on my enemies. 


‘Waar comfort will it yield the day, 
Whose light shall find us dying, 
To know that once we had our way, 
Against a child of weaker clay, 
And bought our triumph in the fray, 
With purchase of his sighing?’ 


As Firz-Huen Lup.ow sings. Ah! well, we are all but dust and hashish. 


NOTES TO THE FOREGOING. 


(1.) ‘Tas reader.’ It has been erroneously supposed that readers existed in all ages. I believe 
this isan error. The Fables of Sormus (or Sern) are said by the Rosicrucians to have been the first 
book, after which appeared a folio by Zoroaster ; a pamphlet by Menu; ‘ The Monnikins,*by Hermes 
TRISMEGISTEs ; and ‘Sohar, or The Book of Light,’ by myself. But there is intrinsic evidence that these 
works never had anyreaders, In fact, nobody cow/d have read them. Readers first appeared about 
the fifth Olympiad, in India, when the Pariahs began to devote themselves to light literature and quiz 
the established church. 

(2.) ‘Some years ago it was summer-time.’ A cryptic pun. Lydgate and Gower have ‘ somer- 
time,’ meaning somewhere time, a time wherein somewhat or sum’mat may have occurred. 

(3.) The Philadelphia punsters were famous in all ages. CLemens, of Alexandria, speaking of their 
contempt for the oracle of APoLLo, reports that One of Them said in the club: ‘ We may be great 
lovers of our brothers, but we are certainly not Phila-Delphians.’ The original Greek is as follows: 
Wir sind wahrhaftig Philadelphianer aber wnter uns sind nicht viele Delphianer. This was ele- 
gantly and felicitously imitated by Micuze, Cueva.ier in his ‘Tour through the United States in 
1834,’ where, in speaking of the ladies, he remarks: ‘ L’oracle Grecque @’autrefois était wne fille 
Delphienne. Une Philadelphienne @aujourdhui nest pas wne oracle mais toujours en- 
chantresse.’ 

Will it be believed that Napo.gon the First saw in this harmless jest, an allusion to the secret so 
ciety of the Philadelphians, and promptly ordered the execution of the author, who was beheaded in 
the court-yard of the Sorbonne, on the eighth Brumaire ? No wonder that Parke Gopwin exclaimed 
on hearing of it: ‘If this be imperial magnanimity . . . give me Liberty or give me Death!’ 

My distinguished friend, the author of ‘ Solids for the Salutary,’ believed that he had discovered a 
trace of this pun in the darkness of the middle ages. In the Lombard Chronicon of Devitwo.rivs, 
Bishop of Damborgo, he finds: ‘Jn hoc loco (Damborgo) fuit gquondam castellus, nomen cujus erat 
Villa D'Elfi, ut michi narrathur, stirpe inclyta et illustrissima derivathur ; progenetrin cujus 
erat unus Elvus aut spirithus succubus feminei secus que amavit unum militem et seduxit eum 
cujus amplexu filius natus erat, patherfamilias Delforwm, homo audazx et ferow, seneschallus et 
truchsessus magni ducis HOBLLENBRANDII Von TEUFELSBLUT, Quis erat proavus meus.’ 

In this place, Damburg, stood formerly a castle, the Villa d’Elfi, the name of which, as I learned, 
was derived from a distinguished and illustrious family, the ancestress of which was an EIf, or lewd 
female spirit, who, loving a soldier, seduced him. From this embrace was born a son, the father of the 


Delfi, a daring and fierce man, seneschal of the great Duke HeELiBranp of Devilsblood, my great- 
grandfather.’ 


Hicuty commendable is the design of ‘ The Philobiblion :’ a Monthly Cata- 
logue and Literary Journal, with its handsome engraving of Desiperius Erasmus 
of Rotterdam, and this motto from one of his epistles : ‘ Statimque ut pecuniam 
accepero, Grecos primum auctores, deinde vestes emam.’ A motto that many 
a poor devil, since the days of the great scholar, has made all his own, in the 
midst of his need of clothes and his love for books. But to the design of the 
periodical. It is to combine a priced Monthly Catalogue of a choice selection of 
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standard works, with a series of Literary Essays and Critical Notices of rare, 
curious and valuable Books. In addition, a number of pages are set apart to 
Notes and Queries, in the hope of thereby rendering ‘it an highly useful 
medium of voluntary communication between the students and literary men 
scattered throughout the country, on all topics of general interest connected 
with literature, and in which liberal freedom of discussion will be permitted 
and encouraged.’ The December and January numbers contain the notes 
written by Horace Watpoze in his copy of Bay.e’s ‘ Historical and Critical 
Dictionary,’ a curious collection of characteristic comments. These notes are 
now for the first time printed in this journal. — The December number, also, has 
an article on ‘Les Libres Precheurs,’ a discourse upon and estimate of the 
‘Burlesque Preachers’ of the middle ages. A contrast, column by the side of 
column follows, of Disrag.i’s ‘ Curiosities of Literature,’ article, ‘ Bentley’s 
Milton,’ with the ‘ Republic of Letters,’ January, 1732, article, ‘ Bentley’s 
Milton.’ The coincidences brought to light are ‘ striking,’ it must be admitted ! 
Then comes a short paper on ‘Le Cosmopolite,’ ‘from which Byron selected 
the lugubrious motto prefixed to ‘ Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage.’ Titles of 
Books from Zetotes Hosmer’s Library, and the prices they brought, show that 
the bibliophiles are not a// of them on the other side of the pond.’ This is fol- 
lowed by Miscellaneous Items, Notes and Queries, and the Publisher’s Priced 
Catalogue of his own Books. In all, some thirty-six pages.— The second and 
third numbers keep the promise of the first. Let:all Lovers of Good Books 
procure this spirited and unique Periodical, for it will rejoice their hearts. And 
if so be they have ‘ good things’ about rare and choice Old Books, and if so be 
they are willing to ‘communicate,’ why, let them not fail to do so, but straight- 
way send their witty and wise comments, their pertinent queries, unto Paixes, 
and he will file them for publication in ‘The Philobiblion.’ — Printed on India 
paper, at two dollars a year. Gerorce P. Puiies, 51 Nassau-street, New-York. 





